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BOOK I. 



CHAPTER I. 



HARVEST HOME. 



" Jennie, I have never told you how much 
I love you until to-night.'' 

"Not in words, uncle Martin, but in 
deeds, dear, in many a kindly act, and 
in a thousand different ways." 

The speakers were an old weather-beaten 
man and a young and beautiful woman. 
They might be typified by a gnarled oak 
and a budding ash ; the one crooked 
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*^ CRUEL LONDON. 

and knotted with age, the other soft 
and tender and fall of life's youthful 
vigour. 

Squire Martin was a rugged, hard-look- 
ing man, with strong lines in his face, 
and bony, neryous hands. 

Jane Crosby was a hearty English g^l 
of three or four and twenty, a fresh, happy- 
looking, well-built woman, with brown hair 
braided close to her head, which was 
planted clean and firm upon a pair of 
handsome shoulders that sloped down and 
gave graceful contour to her well-developed 
bust* 

There was no nonsense about Miss 
Crosby. Nature intended her for a fine 
woman, and Nature had had her way. 
Beneath Jane's light cotton gown there 
was no suspicion of stays. She had a 
soft grey eye, and a firm mouth, with 
just sufficient prominence of lip to in- 
dicate love of life, generosity, friend- 
ship, and all that is genial and good. It 
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was a face made for happiness, but full of 
tender patience ; a face that would liglit 
up with pleasure or reflect the lower- 
ing clouds of trouble. In short, Jane 
Crosby was a true woman — just such a 
woman as most men admire, but whom 
the majority of her sex would charge with 
a want of refinement ; just such a woman 
as Mayfair might turn up its nose at, and 
pronounce fat and provincial ; just such 
a woman, however, as would turn the 
heads of the men at a Belgravian recep- 
tion; though my Lady Fashion insists 
upon declaring slender figures to be the 
height of beauty. 

Uncle Martin sat by the first fire of the 
autumn, after Harvest Home had been 
celebrated, with Jane Crosby's head upon 
his knee. 

Jane liked to nestle by the inglenook on 
a hassock suflBciently low to enable her to 
caress Shep, the favourite sheep-dog, or to 
lay her head upon uncle Martin's knee. 
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and look alternately into his face or into 
the fire, where she would picture her des- 
tiny in a vague, shadowy way, with 
nothing certain in the imaginative story, 
except the face of John Kerman, her uncle's 
right hand in the harvest fields, and her 
constant companion. 

" It come over me to tell you to- 
night, lovey, how my poor old heart 
warms to you. I think it is because this 
is the last harvest I shall gather in, 
because, lass, I feel that it 's my Harvest 
Home." 

*^ Don't say that, uncle ; you never 
looked better, and I 'm sure you never 
spoke nicer than you did when the lads 
drank your health, and you thanked 
them." 

^^ I was looking back, lass, and wishing 
I 'd been kind to 'em ; wishing I hadn't 
lost my temper so often ; wishing I hadn't 
been hard to them, hard and brutal, 
lass." 
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The old man's hot tears fell upon the 
girl's hand. She brushed away her own 
and looked up at him, smiling like the sun 
through a summer shower. 

^^No, no, uncle, you have always been 
good ; they have never wanted their wage 
for an hour. When the crops failed, and 
our neighbours discharged their servants, 
you kept men on ; and nobody speaks of 
you without respect." 

^^ I kept them on ; yes, and I did it with 
a curse. If I 'd my time to come over 
again, and knew what I know now, I 
would be kind as well as just ; kind like 
thou art, lovey ; I 'd try and walk, if it 
was a long way off, in the footsteps of 
Him who was the kindest gentleman that 
ever trod the earth. It come to me to say 
this to-night, Jennie, and I am not 
ashamed. I think I Ve been too proud 
and too shy to be kind to people, somehow 
as if my heart had got crusted over, lovey, 
and couldn't work rightly." 
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The firelight played lovingly upon the 
two figures, Summer and Winter, Hope 
and Despair, the Past and the Future, the 
gnarled oak waiting for the axe, the young 
ash-plant waiting for the sun and rain to 
fashion it into a tree, that shall bend grace- 
fully before the wind, and lift its tender, 
loving branches towards the sky. 

The flickering beams wrapped the man 
and maiden in their ruddy embrace, hover- 
ing about them, playing in the folds of the 
girl's dress, turning her brown hair into 
threads of red gold, and softening the 
rugged lines of the old man's wrinkled face. 

It was a touching picture ; a picture for 
joy and sorrow ; a picture to be sad over, 
a picture to rejoice at ; a picture of human 
life, so real that the joy of it was heart- 
aching. 

It was Life and Death, May and Decem- 
ber, the violet and the withered leaf, the 
song of joy, the dirge of despair. Spring 
Leaves and Harvest Home. 
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The firelight seemed to know the quality 
and character of the picture, lingering 
fondly about it, touching gently the old 
man's face, caressing his hands^ and dwell- 
ing lovingly upon the brown hair of the 
head that nestled upon his knee. 

"But I have never been unkind to 
Jennie," he continued, this time as if 
answering his thoughts or responding to the 
quiet upbraidings of his conscience. ^ ' I don't 
remember ever saying an angry word to 
Jennie, and I think I always loved my 
sister, who died when Jennie was bom — 
died a widow, bless her dear heart, as good 
a woman as ever breathed ; but I Ve been 
a brute to Jack Kerman. Nay, it's no 
good saying I haven't. I have been a 
brute, just as I have to others, for that 
matter, the Lord forgive me ! I think it 
was because I was jealous of him, afraid 
that Jennie had got to think too much 
about him ; afraid some day that he might 
ask me for her, and then I think I could 
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have killed him. When I 'm gone — when 
the last load is stacked — when we Ve said 
our last say, and the gleaners are in the 
stubble, then maybe I could bear to think 
that somebody claimed her for his own ; 
and what 's more, that she had a strong 
arm to lean on when she wanted to be 
taken care of. Where are you, Jennie?" 

" Here, uncle dear," said Jane, rising, 
and putting her arms around his neck, 
while Shep started to his feet to Kck his 
hands, and then He down again once more 
in the firelight. 

^^ You love this Kerman," said the old 
man, taking her hand in his, and looking 
into her face. '^ I think you do, and I 
think he may be a good fellow in his way, 
for his father was straight and honest as 
daylight, fair-dealing and true to his word, 
and lent me five thousand pounds once 
when I needed it/ — aye, so much that I 'd 
have broken without it; and to-night I 
like to tell you all this while there 's time, 
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to-night when the wheat is all in. But I 
don't know whether Jack's his father's 
son or his mother's. He 's flighty a bit in 
his ways, and proud, and thinks he knows 
best, and wants to be a great man, and 
all that; but anything that you look 
tenderly on, anything that you love, 
must be good, Jennie, though I cannot 
altogether trust him." 

^^ You love me too much to do justice to 
John," said Jane Crosby, kissing the old 
man's forehead. *^ He 's always, been my 
friend, and kind to me, and always faith- 
ful to you, uncle dear, always." 

^^Yes, yes, faithful, yes, that's some- 
thing ; kind to you 's nothing. You might 
as well say the earth is kind to the sun 
when it lies soddened and the sun smiles 
on it, and the seed grows, and presently 
the wind bends the tall, filling ears of 
grain. I wish I were young again, Jennie. 
You never saw me in my prime, before 
she was faithless. I was once in love^ 
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Jennie, and a thief stole her bom me — a 
thief, Jennie, a wily thief, and she died 
abroad — died, and I never saw her again ; 
and I think that made a brute of me, a 
hard, morose man, a money-grubber ; but 
we ^1 not talk of that, it is so long ago, I 
sometimes think it is only a dream. We 
will not talk of it. Let the past go. It is 
the future we have to deal with, Jennie, 
— your future, my dear. If you were your 
own mistress to-morrow, Jennie, with 
broad lands, and money in the bank, what 
would you do ? " 

^^ Whatever you asked me, dear," said 
Jennie. 

" And what would you like me to ask 
you to do ? Give it all to Kerman, and 
you along with it ? " 

Jennie pressed his hand, and hid her 
face even from the firelight which came 
prying round her warm and ruddy. 

^^ Ah, we are all slaves, Jennie; slaves 
to some hidden master, who leads us at 
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will. But it is all one at last; though 
I 'd like you to have happy days, Jennie 
—a life without care, with nothing to do 
but look beautiful, and have your heart 
full of content and pleasure ; a good time 
from now all through the long summer of 
your life, and a Harvest Home rich and 
rare, and full of gathered joys. But a 
man, I 'm thinking, does not always like 
the money to be on the woman's side, 
Jennie ; it takes his pride out of him — it 
saps his independence, and it sometimes 
makes a man vain and arrogant, instead 
of submissive and gentle. I have seen to 
it, Jennie ; I have seen to it. Jeremiah 
Sleaford made me a will a year or so 
back, but I Ve altered it. I was wrong 
in having a secret from my own lawyer, 
Jabez Thompson, and got nearly punished 
for it ; but that 's all over now ; you may 
trust Jabez. Perhaps he 's a bit too fond 
of horses for a lawyer, though I never 
knew a man who was downright fond of 
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horseflesh that was a bad un. Be wary 
of Mr. Sleaford; he calls himself my re- 
lation. Mayhap he is, I don't know: a 
cousin ten times off, or something like that. 
I hope I've saved him from the neces- 
sity of being a rogue, but I don't know. 
Only you take none of his advice ; stick to 
dear old Jabez. He 's got a heart as well 
as a head. Don't cry, my darling ; don't 
cry. When the grain is ripe it must be 
reaped, and it is a quiet time after harvest; 
a time to sit by the fire, and think of the 
summer that is gone, and the winter 
that is coming in. You have been my 
summer, Jennie, and the comfort of 
my harvest home is that I have never 
said an unkind word to you, — ^never^ 
never once." 

Again the hot tears filled the old 
man's eyes, and the firelight crept about 
him, mingling its embraces with the 
maiden. 
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And when the night was almost spent, 
they carried the old man out of the fire- 
light into the cold shadow of the waning 
moon. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE SLEAFORDS. 



Jeremiah Sleaford, Esq., of Fitzroy 
Square, London, was one of those pheno- 
mena of the English metropolis who have 
practically no profession, no property, no 
income, and yet contrive to live in a 
semi-fashionable house, iri good style, and 
to support a family that goes into society. 
Jeremiah Sleaford was one of those crea- 
tions of an aristocratic system of govern- 
ment that over-estimate the necessity of 
keeping up appearances, and do not 
sufficiently value the old-fashioned prin- 
ciple of being honestly what you are and 
living your own life. Mr. Sleaford had 
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continually discounted the future, and, if 
he ever condescended to argue the point, 
he would prove by the clearest logic that 
only on his system could men of brains 
without money hold their own against the 
brutal tyranny of capital. 

Commencing life in the city of Lincoln 
as an articled clerk to a local solicitor, he 
had been industrious enough to obtain his 
articles, and had actually commenced to 
practise on his own accomit, not in the 
city of his birth, but in the great metro- 
polis, where he had considerably supple- 
mented attorneyship with financing, 
money-lending, and journalism. 

Finally, Mr. Jeremiah Sleaford had 
studied for the Bar, and in the midst of 
his dinners he had married the comer 
house in Fitzroy Square, with 5,000Z., 
which had practically ruined him ; for his 
sanguine temperament had led him into 
the reckless investment of house and 
money, and had left him with an extrava- 
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vagant son (whom he loved with all the 
strength and weakness of his nature) of 
five-and-twenty , two interesting daughters, 
and a wife a little older than himself, all 
dependent upon his successes ajs a hanger- 
on of public companies, and a promoter 
more particularly of gold and silver mines, 
in which he had sunk name, fame, and 
cash. 

Happily, the comer house of Fitzroy 
Square was settled upon his wife, and 
settled in such a way that neither he, she, 
nor they (her trustees) could touch it. 
And when the great panic stalked through 
London and swept all before it, some 
friends in the City who had escaped the 
financial whirlwind bought the contents 
of the corner house in Fitzroy Square, 
and settled the family goods upon Mrs. 
Sleaford, as hard and fast as the house 
itself, so that Jeremiah, with his bald 
head and his bushy whiskers, could not 
throw the fine old house into a gold mine, 
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even if lie found * it difficult to keep the 
fine old house going in the way of 
butcher's meat and servants. 

Two years prior to his death, uncle 
Martin had sent for Sleaford to make his 
will. 

He did not, he said, want any of the 
Lincolnshire folk to know how he had 
left his property. Local solicitors were 
too fond of leaving their papers about, 
and their clerks cackled and let out 
secrets. So he had bethought him of his 
old friend and distant relation, Mr. Jere- 
miah Sleaford, and after some trouble had 
found him out, and brought him down 
from London, without any one being the 
wiser; for uncle Martin had met him at 
the White Horse Hotel, in the old city, 
and had there and then instructed him. 

Mr. Sleaford had brought down the 
papers, and uncle Martin had executed 
the will in the presence of his banker and 
Mr. Sleaf ord's clerk ; and the document had 
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been there and then sealed, and deposited 
at the county bank. 

The London attorney had protested 
that he would rather the will had been 
prepared by a stranger, inasmuch as Mr. 
Martin had left him 3,000Z. ; but the old 
farmer had smiled, and said that was no- 
thing ; and the banker did not think Mr. 
Sleaford need have the slightest scruple 
when he compared that small sum with 
the large property bequeathed to others. 

Two years had passed away, and the 
business was only significant, Sleaford 
would say, when the matter was men- 
tioned, from the fact that it was almost 
his last purely professional act in the law, 
though the will had a not uninfluential 
clause or two in reference to the house of 
Sleaford. Beyond this he would not 
speak of the contents of Squire Martin's 
last testamentary commands. They re- 
presented the Lincolnshire farmer's secret. 
^^The time would come," he would say 
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with an air of mystery that irritated 
Mrs. Sleaford to madness. But the 
financier was firm in the maintenance 
of his secret — the only thing in which 
he really was firm. Squire Martin 
had sent to London for a solicitor on 
the ground of secrecy; and, though 
that attorney had practically retired from 
practice, he nevertheless had not given up 
the habit of respecting the confidence of 
those few men who, until they were dead, 
might still be regarded as his clients. 

If you had seen Sleaford go out in a 
morning to the City you might have mis- 
taken him for the happiest and most pros- 
perous of men. He was a round-faced, 
florid-complexioned; beaming gentleman, 
with a smile upon his lips, and a sentiment 
always bubbling up to them. 

He wore scrupulously clean linen, a 
black velvet waistcoat and tie showing 
a set of diamond studs, grey trousers, 
a black fi'ock-coat, a hat with a band 
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round it, because hatbands have a sym- 
pathetic appearance, and he carried a gold- 
headed cane. 

He was fifty years of age; he looked 
forty, and walked with the jaunty air of a 
youth. 

He could never forget that he once 
owned a hundred thousand pounds, and 
was Chairman of the Kamtschatka Gold 
Mining Company, Limited. 

It is true the hundred thousand pounds 
were in the scrip of that company, and that 
they had been reckoned at half-a-crown a 
share by the official liquidator. 

Still, Mr. Sleaford only remembered his 
wealth as it was originally set down ; and 
he would tell you how during the panic 
he had lost hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, and that he never expected to be 
as rich again as he had been, but, never- 
theless, that he would not complain ; no, 
he would not complain ; and he had some 
schemes in hand which must turn out well, 
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and which positively might even retrieve 
all his lost fortunes. 

It was a pleasant sight, as I said before, 
to see Mr. Jeremiah Sleaford start for the 
City. His faded wife, with her grey curls 
and black lace mittens, would kiss his 
wide and manly forehead; Patty and 
Emily would kiss his dear, whiskered 
cheeks; Tom would say, "By-bye, gov.; 
shall see you in the City"; and Tim 
Maloney, the man-of-all-work, who had 
been with the family all through the 
panic and since, would brush his hat, and 
turn him out into the street with admiring 
words, that would have been resented as 
too familiar if Tim had not been a faithful 
servant, not to say a useful ally ; for the 
servant was somewhat of the master's 
nature, and had in him a spirit of brag 
and adventure which linked the two 
together in a bond of sympathy, which 
Jeremiah Sleaford, Esq., was always 
ready to acknowledge in a patronizing 
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kind of way that was eminently satis- 
factory to Tim's sense of humour, and did 
not in any way outrage his national pride- 
In his own heart Tim believed his master 
to be a rogue, but that opinion was a 
secret which Tim held as dear as his life ; 
for he was hiuiself but indifferently honest, 
and he had a sympathetic admiration for 
Jeremiah Sleaford, Esquire. 

" Tim," said the master, on a dull, foggy 
morning, two days after the death of the 
famous Lincolnshire farmer, ^^ Tim, when 
a man dies his secret is out ; at least the 
one in question is no longer a secret, and 
I commit no breach, Tim, now, in saying 
that the fickle goddess of fortune has a 
really good thing in store for us at 
last." 

'^ Indade, and Heaven send it betime," 
said Tim, brushing his master's hat while 
they stood in the hall of the family 
residence. ^^ Be jabers, an' I thought 
there was bad news, as the missus and the 
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girls haven't come out to kiss yer honour 
on the step." 

" Grief, Tim, the natural grief of tender 
hearts. It 's a death in the family, Tim, 
a death,'.' said the master. 

^* A death, is it ? A death with 
money in it ; and I 'd loike to attind 
the wake if the body's left ye a fur- 
tune," said Tim, giving the finishing 
touch to the shining hat, which his master 
looked into solemnly, and then pressed 
gently upon his white and shining brow. 

" There will bono wake, Tim, but there 
will be a funeral, and you shall accompany 
Mr. Tom Sleaford and myself to that 
solemn ceremony." 

" Ah, by my sowl, and I '11 accompany 
you to the divil if ye ax me ; and it 's a 
joy to know that at least the hatband 
yeVe had such a fancy for will be a 
genuine bit of furniture after all ; and if 
there's money in the funeral, be jabers 
I 'd have a hatband to the top of my hat, 
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like old Flippers, the baker, when Lord 
Timbuctoo, his forty-ninth cousin, died 
and didn't even mention his name in the 
will." 

*^ Don't damp the legitimate hopes of an 
honest man by such unhappy references to 
the weaknesses and misfortunes of others^ 
Tim," said Jeremiah the Magnificent; 
*' but consult your mistress as to the course 
to be pursued in regard to the funeral of 
our relative. Squire Martin, and say that 
I think Smith Brothers, of Regent Street^ 
the famous mercers in black, will be only 
too happy to open a quarterly account 
with her, especially on so auspicious — I 
mean on so melancholy an occasion." 

"I will, yer honour. Good-morning, 
sir," said Tim, as he closed the door, with 
an air of demonstrative respect, upon the 
gentleman who was off to the City, and 
upon the fog that was not off anywhere, 
but had made up its mind to be on hand 
all day in City and suburb. 
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The dining-room of No. 1, Fitzroy 
Square, served as breakfast, dining, and 
drawing room for the Sleafords, except on 
company days, and once a month, when 
Mrs. Sleaford was ^^ at home." 

On this memorable morning in ques- 
tion, Mrs. Sleaford, the two girls and 
Tom, took counsel together over the 
fire, while Tim removed the breakfast 
things. 

Tom was strongly of opinion that, if 
old Martin had left them anything, his 
death would have been announced to 
them by some member of the family. And 
what did the governor mean by saying 
that one member of the Sleaford family 
in particular would be glad ? Mrs. 
Sleaford really did not know what the 
relationship was. She had never heard 
Jeremiah talk of Squire Martin as his 
cousin before, except on one occasion 
when the poet Tennyson was mentioned ; 
he said he had distant relations in the 
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county which gave the laureate birth. 
Patty and Emily thought it would be a 
pleasant change to go into mourning, 
especially just as the winter was coming 
on. 

*^ But how is it to be paid for ? " asked 
Mrs. Sleaford, looking round upon her 
thoughtless family. 

^* Oh, the master 's arranged that," said 
the privileged servant, Tim, as he was 
carrying off the last article of domes- 
tic economy connected with the recent 
repast. 

"Has he?" said Mrs. Sleaford, inter- 
rogatively. 

" The great mourning house of Smith 
Brothers will open an account," said Tim ; 
" and if you '11 go there at once, I '11 
attend ye, ma'm ; and it will be best to 
have a brougham, and I '11 be sitting on 
the box to give importance to the event, 
anyhow." 

" Very well, Tim," said Mrs. Slea- 
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ford ; ^ ^ fetch the brougham in an 
hour, and lliliss Emily and myself will be 
ready." 

" Thank ye, ma'm," said Tim, as respect- 
fully as if he had received his wages 
regularly, and had no knowledge what- 
ever of the impecuniosity of the family, 
to whom he had become an absolute 
necessity. 

*' Tim 's almost as clever as the 
governor," said Mr. Sleaford, jun., 
toasting his slippered toes on the 
fender. 

" I wish he were not so familiar," said 
Patty, a young lady of eighteen, with 
blue eyes and a delicately fair com- 
plexion. 

Patty, to all appearance, was a pale 
pinky nonentity, who spent her life in 
copying water-colour studies of impossible 
sunsets. 

Her sister Emily had all the brain of 
the family, and most of its good looks, too. 
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She was three years older than Patty, and 
twenty shades darker; slight in figure^ 
hazel eyes, dark-brown hair, and a touch 
of obstinacy in her moral composition. 
That was indicated in a well-shaped, deli- 
cate mouth, and a firm, steady eye. She 
was not pretty, but she was certainly 
interesting, and she nursed in secret 
something like a contempt for father, 
mother, brother, and sister, and that 
was the one great trouble of her 
life. 

" Tim has the privilege of an old and 
tried servant," said Mrs. Sleaford, who 
noticed a not altogether complimentary 
expression in Emily's face in reference to 
Tom's remark. 

" The privilege of a fellow-conspirator,'' 
said Emily, not angrily, but with some- 
thing like a sneer. 

'' Emily, why will you make yourself so 
disagreeable ! " said Mrs. Sleaford. ^^ You 
ignore the little fictions of life, as if they 
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were not a necessary part of one's exist- 
ence, and you despise what is equally 
important, a reasonable amount of keep- 
ing up appearances. I can't think where 
you get your absurd notions from." 

" What is the good, mamma, of going 
into debt for this mourning ; you will only 
be worried to death for the money ; and 
father and Tim will have to lie against each 
other to the man who, six months from 
now, will come every day for weeks to 
serve father with a writ," said Emily, 
placing upon a file several accounts which 
had come by post. 

^^ You are so disgustingly prosaic, and 
you have no hope in the future," said Mr. 
Sleaford, jun. 

" I am the domestic book-keeper; I know 
how much we owe, and how little we can 
pay, and I am wearied of a hollow pre- 
tence of prosperity which brings its daily 
humiliations." 

" What do you mean ? " asked Mrs. 
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Sleaford, in a tone a little higher and 
quicker than her customary drawl. 

"I mean exactly what I say, mamma. 
The butcher has threatened to stop sup- 
plies ; the gasman told Tim he would cut 
off the gas to-morrow if the last half-year's 
account is not paid to-day ; the regimental 
tailor of Captain Tom Sleaford, of the 
Tower Hamlet Volunteers, has served 
papa with a County Court summons ; and 
now you are going to prepare a greater 
worry than all to succeed these troubles, 
when we have got through them, as I 
suppose we shall, with the usual noise 
and fluster, like a cat getting through a 
skylight." 

Emily hung the file in a corner of a 
bureau devoted to the financial affairs of 
the household, locking it with a smart 
click, and was about to continue her re- 
marks, when Tom Sleaford looked up 
from the Times^ which was borrowed 
for an hour for a penny every morn- 
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ing, and asked what Emily was ^^ rowing 
about." 

" I am not ^ rowing,' " said Emily. 

" Yes, you are," said Patty, with her 
white, doughy arm round her mother s 
waist, for Mrs. Sleaford had begun to 
cry. 

'^ Now look here, Em, I won't have it," 
said Tom. ^^ This would be the happiest 
family going if you didn't always break 
in on its peace with your matter-of-fact 
saws and maxims." 

"Peace," said Emily, "may be too 
dearly bought; we have had enough of 
what you call peace, which simply means 
letting things drift into a war, to be 
fought at a disadvantage when the time 
comes." 

" Go it, Em ; but don't expect me to 
stop and hear you. Fred Tavener may 
like that kind of amusement : I don't, so 
I 'm off," said Tom, proceeding to pull on 
his boots. 
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" There is no need to say anything 
against Mr. Tavener," said Mrs. Sleaford, 
languidly ; *Mie is a very kind and gentle- 
manlike person." 

'^ I Ve nothing to say against him." 

^ ' When you have, Tom, say it to his 
face," said Emily. '^ He is not particu- 
larly clever, but he does work hard, Tom, 
and—'' 

*' I don't, I suppose you mean ; all right, 
Em, I 'm going to be a schemer like the 
governor. Work 's a mistake ; wit 's the 
thing, Em, wit." 

*' Then I 'm sorry for you, Tom," said 
Emily. 

"Thank you," replied Tom, drawing 
himself up. 

" There, donH be angry," said the girl, 
quickly, and putting her arms round his 
neck ; " it is not your fault if you are an 
idle, good-for-nothing fellow." 

" Shan't make it up ; you 're always 
going on at a chap," said Tom ; " luckily 
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Fitzroy Square isn't the only comer in the 
world, and I know half-a-dozen places 
where they don't tell me I'm a brate, 
and then try to make things straight 
by pretending they mean it kindly." 
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CHAPTER III. 

GOING INTO MOURNING. 

9 

Tom walked out of the room, and 
presently the hall-door banged, and his 
tall figure, with its light moustache and 
its brown ulster coat, could be seen stalk- 
ing past the window and disappearing in 
the fog. 

"It is really unkind," said Mrs. Slea- 
ford; "very unkind to send the dear boy 
out to walk about the streets of London 
on a day like this." 

' ' Just because Emily can't control her 
temper," remarked Patty, in a calm aside. 

" I was not out of temper," said Emily ; 
^ ^ and that idea of walking the streets of 
London is too absurd. Why, Tom has a 
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dozen places to go to. Men are never at 
a loss — bars, clubs, billiard-rooms, — ^there 
is no end to the seductive amusements 
that make it easy for Tom to resent the 
slightest discomfort at home, and pretend 
he is driven out." 

Emily was quite right. Tom's life out- 
side Fitzroy Square was to him full of 
pleasant incidents. 

He knew four barmaids by their Chris- 
tian names. They always put themselves 

* 

out of the way to humour his whims. 
The best of everything was at his com- 
mand at four of the finest bars in London. 
Not that he traded upon the complaisance 
of these pleasant ladies. He paid his 
score. Some men who condescend to cap- 
tivate the Bacchanalian graces forget to 
pay for their drinks. At present Tom 
was not quite a sneak ; he was only vain 
and idle, but he only wanted the opportu- 
nity to be a villain. 

^^ Walking about the streets of London, 
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mother ! — why, Tom has a club on Adelphi 
Terrace far better furnished than his club 
in Fitzroy Square.'^ 

" What club in Fitzroy Square ? '^ 

"This house: home is only a club to 
Tom. I wish I could take things as 
coolly." 

"Emily hears all about these things 
from Mr. Tavener," said Patty. 

"Never mind how Emily hears, dear; 
Emily knows that Tom has a club where 
he can eat and drink, and smoke and order 
the servants about ; where he meets other 
Toms, who talk over the scandals of the 
day, and enjoy themselves to their hearts' 
content. Talk of women ! — why, men are 
as frivolous and as full of gossip and scan- 
dal as the tabbies at a West-End kettle- 
drum." 

"Oh, you spiteful thing! " said Patty, 
looking up out of her doll's eyes, and 
rubbing them the moment Emily looked 
towards her. 
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« 

Mrs. Sleaford burst into tears. 

" Why, mamma ! why, mother ! " ex- 
claimed Emily. 

" Why, what?" murmured Mrs. Sleaford. 

" Why are you crying ? " 

" Because you are quarrelling." 

" We are not doing anything of the kind, 
dear," said Emily. 

^^ No," said Patty, " we are not." 

^^ I don't like to hear you say things 
against Tom." Mrs, Sleaford dried her 
eyes as she spoke. 

' ^ I only speak for his own good. I 
wish he would do something," said Emily, 
leaving the room. 

Tom^had been unlucky. His father had 
obtained appointments for hijn in several 
City houses. He had been unable to keep 
them, because his pride would not endure 
the demands which mercantile rules made 
upon it; and in one financial house, he had 
been charged with trading in scrip on the 
strength of information, the secret of 
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which he was bound in honour, as an 
official of the establishment, to maintain 
and respect. The dear boy was now 
waiting for the development of a company 
of which he was to be appointed manager ; 
and as his father would be chairman of the 
Board, his duties would be such as a gen- 
tleman could perform. 

Mrs. Sleaford had talked this matter 
over with Emily only the day before, 
and had begged her not to wound poor 
Tom's feelings by references to his being 
out of a lucrative position ; and Mrs. Slea- 
ford felt that her taunts were, therefore, 
doubly hard, and more particularly when 
they were all doing their best to keep up 
a respectable appearance, so that when 
good fortune really did come back again 
they would be in a position to receive it, 
and hold their own in society, as they 
always had done. 

" Yes, dear mamma," said Patty ; 
^^ don't cry any more ; it is very naughty 
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of Emily, but she 's only in one of her 
tempers, and it will soon be all over, and 
you know what a dear 'girl she is when 
she 's not put out." 

" I 'm sure I wish she would marry." 

^^ So do I." 

" Some rich man." 

"Yes." 

" Not Mr. Fred Tavener ? " 

"No, because he's poor. That's the 
reason Emmy ^s cross, I think." 

" He 's a very nice young man, if he 
were only well off." 

" But what should we do without 
Emmy?" 

"I don't know. We shouldn't have 
these continual scenes, at all events." 

"We should have nothing, I fear, 



mamma." 



" The carriage will be ready in ten 
minutes," said Tim, entering the room in 
his neat livery of chocolate and gold, and 
retiring without waiting for a reply. 
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" Go, dear, and ask Emily if she will 
come with me, or leave me to give the 
order myself. She knows how ignorant I 
am about the quality of things, and how 
easily I am imposed upon," said Mrs. 
Sleaiord, wiping her eyes, and kissing 
her youngest bom. 

^ a will make her go," replied Patty, in 
her slow, unimpassioned manner; and, 
sure enough, she returned with the good 
news that Emily would be ready in ten 
minutes. 

A brougham drove up to the door. 
Tim was on the box in his livery. His 
gloves were white, and his eye was full of 
sly mourning. He had already spoken of 
the sad news which had come by post. 
The driver, while the horse was being put 
in, had reported to the owner that Mr. 
Sleaford had been left twenty thousand 
pounds by a distant relative. 

Tim stepped down and opened the door 
for his mistress and her eldest daughter. 
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" An' it 's sorry I am this day," he said, 
in a respectful whisper, as he turned the 
handle of the brougham and touched his 
hat with an air of solemnity that made 
Miss Emily Sleaford laugh. 

"Eeally, Emily, if you did not know 
uncle Martin, his death need not make 
you merry." 

"No, mamma; it is Tim who makes 
me merry." 

"Then I would try and discover a 
more refined object for mirth." 

"There is no fun in refinement, 
mamma." 

" You are the strangest girl!" said Mrs. 
Sleaford. " I sometimes wonder whether 
you are my daughter or not." 

"Yes, you have a curious choice of 
subjects to wonder about, dear, silly 
mamma. Don't you wonder how we are 
going to get Smith Brothers to trust us 
with all this mourning which you are 
going to order?" 
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" No, because you are with me. If I were 
alone, that would be a different matter.'^ 

^' Then let me go home, dear." 

*^No, you have taken everybody and 
everything into your hands to manage, 
Emily ; and I have got to rely on you so 
much that I declare I feel quite foolish by 
myself, and I 'm sure you wouldn't like 
the material I should select for you." 

" Ah, well, hero we are, dear. I 'd just 
as soon be a forlorn hope facing a battery 
of guns as toll that wretched shop-walker 
to book our order," said Miss Sleaford. 

As if Tim had heard the remark he 
came to the door, and, looking knowingly 
at her, said, — 

*^ Excuse me a minnit, mem. 1 11 pave 
the way for ye, and make things as 
smooth as a greased rainbow. Please to 
wait till I come back to ye." 

Tim entered the imposing warehouse of 
Messrs. Smith Brothers, and returned 
beaming. 
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"Faith, and ye '11 forgive me, Miss 
Emmy. I just whispered in the long ear 
of that baste as walks about the shop that 
I 'd expect a good tip for bringing of 
you to give them an order, seeing as your 
uncle, the great squire, had died an' left 
ye half a county, and a fortune in goold 
as was too big to count ; an', be jabers, 
he said I should be paid 'andsomely." 

Presently Mrs. Sleaf ord and her daughter 
were sitting in the most solemn of the 
heavy mourning departments of Smith 
Brothers, whose assistants waited on them 
with bated breath and whispering hum- 
bleness. 



y 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SCHEMES AND SCHEMERS. 

Meanwhile the head of the house of Slea- 
ford had reached the scene of his business 
hopes, the offices of the Financial Society, 
which occupied a suite of three rooms 
on the third floor back of a palatial 
building in Birchin Lane, the company- 
consisting of Mr. Maclosky Jones and his 
two clerks. 

The most imposing room of the three 
was the waiting-room, which was hung 
with maps of estates, plans of collieries^ 
sketches of mining-shafts, and a fancy 
picture of a proposed cemetery in the 
neighbourhood of Blackheath, together 
with a still more florid picture of an aqua- 
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rium and concert-room on the Thames, at 
Kichmond. 

On the marble mantel-piece were sun- 
dry specimens of lead, gold, and silver 
ore, and in a recess near the window, was 
a handsome desk, at which a clerk sat 
addressing envelopes. 

This anteroom was the rendezvous of 
Mr. Maclosky Jones's friends and hangers 
on, and here came every day Mr. Jere- 
miah Sleaford, one of his most influential 
confederates in the art of promotion. 

Mr. Sleaford was always received with 
great respect by the humble clerk of the 
outer room, and with equal consideration 
by Mr. Fitzherbert Robinson, a gentle- 
man of distinguished manners, and with 
friendly cordiality by the other City 
gentlemen who formed the financial circle 
that revolved upon the managerial axis of 
Maclosky Jones. 

These lights of the outer room were 
always talking of mines, foreign loans. 
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and industrial enterprises in a large and 
magnificent way ; and though they could 
not sometimes have mustered a sufficient 
sum of money among them to pay a cab 
fare to the West End, yet they spoke of 
hundreds of thousands of pounds with an 
air of confidence that might have led a 
stranger to suppose them to be all million- 
aires and in the thick of the world's 
business. 

Mr. Fitzherbert Robinson was a gentle- 
man of peculiarly varied experience. 
He had been twice married, and once 
divorced, his last wife having been the 
third daughter of an Irish earl. 

It was understood that he had run 
through two fortunes ; and this must have 
been true, because he continually spoke of 
the occurrence. 

He had intimate relationship with the 
Press, and had, indeed, for years past, 
been the most anonymous of the leader- 
writers in the Times — so he said. 
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He was a calm, self-possessed gentle- 
man of five-and-thirty, well dressed, well 
shaved, and well buttoned up. You might 
have mistaken him for a military officer in 
undress, his scrupulously brushed frock- 
coat was so tightly buttoned, and his 
slight, black moustache was so neatly cut 
and waxed. 

One of those daring weekly journals 
which had recently sprung up in the City 
had called him a guinea-pig director, and 
a swindler, in an article on the Persian 
Gold Mining Company's prospectus, and 
had charged him with being the life and 
soul of the Financial Society, which had 
attempted to palm off upon the public for 
one hundred thousand pounds property 
not worth five ; but Mr. Jones Maclosky, 
the manager of the Syndicate, had written 
and denied all knowledge of Mr. Fitzher- 
bert Robinson until he was introduced to 
him in connexion with the scheme in ques- 
tion ; and Mr. Fitzherbert Robinson had 
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served the journal in question with a writ 
for libel, which he intended to carry no 
further ; and so the financial critic had not 
done the damage he hoped to do, although 
the Persian scheme had fallen dead, and 
left Mr. Jeremiah Sleaford and his ante- 
room friends jointly responsible for a 
large advertising and printing bill. 

" Let us hope we shall have more suc- 
cess with the graver scheme,'^ said Robin- 
son, between the whiffs of a cigarette, on 
this particular day. 

'' The public must die," rejoined Slea- 
ford, " the public must be buried, and a 
cemetery at Blackheath should be indeed 
a go ; and I think it will, I think it will." 

^*We have got the concession of the 
land, and we are assured of Parliament- 
ary sanction; we have secured a young 
gentleman who has consented to pay five 
hundred pounds towards preliminary ex- 
penses on being guaranteed the secretary- 
ship ; and to-day we are to have an inter- 
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view with a gentleman from Paddington, 
whom we propose to appoint our mural 
sculptor, and grave-digger-in-chief. It is 
through his influence that we have obtained 
the concession of land, and he will agree 
to give the company a share in the profits 
of his cohtracts." 

At this moment, there arrived the very 
person of whom they were speaking, Mr. 
Harry Brayford, a hearty, genial-looking 
fellow, of middle age, with a pair of 
mutton-chop whiskers, a pair of ruddy 
cheeks, and a smack of country life in his 
manner, toned down by a black suit of 
clothes, and a pair of black kid gloves, 
very thick, and much too long. 

^^ Mr. 'Brayford, I am glad to see you," 
said Eobinson; '^ allow me to introduce 
you to my friend, and your friend I hope 
from this day, Mr. Jeremiah Sleaford, of 
Fitzroy Square." 

^' Good morning, sir," said Brayford, a 
little disconcerted at finding himself in the 
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presence of so stately a personage as Jere- 
miah, who gave him a solemn and dignified 
recognition. 

" I will go and see if Mr. Maclosky Jones 
will be long before he is disengaged," said 
Robinson, and he disappeared behind the 
green-baize door that led to the shrewd 
Maclosky's room, where the shrewd Mac- 
losky had been engaged for at least two 
hours, five deep, as the outer clerk said, but 
really with no other companions than the 
morning papers, which he was reading in 
a quiet, leisurely way. 

" Yours is a somewhat melancholy pror 
fession, Mr. Bray ford," said Sleaf ord, when 
he was left alone with the new-comer, and 
the humble clerk who addressed envelopes, 
and who enjoyed the elevated style of Slea- 
ford's conversation, "though I suppose we 
can get used to death, and indeed may 
come, so to speak, to take a friendly 
interest in the ^ all-conquering monarch/ 
as he has been not inaptly termed." 
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" Yes, I suppose so," said Mr. Brayford, 
good-humouredly. " Death is a larky 
cove sometimes — beg pardon, I was think- 
ing of something else — ^I mean, certainly, 
by all means." 

'' I gather by your manner that custom 
is really second nature, and that success in 
any profession depends on taking to it in 
earnest." 

^' Success depends on plenty of rehear- 
sals," said Brayford. *^ I mean in atten- 
tion to your business with punctuality and 

despatch, and upon the refined character 
of your epitaphs. Did you ever write an 

epitaph, Mr. Sleaford ? " 

" Never, sir, though I may say that I 
have contributed with more or less success 
to the literature of my country, and added 
not a little to the development of a true 
appreciation of gold, from a metallic, 
moral, natural, and financial point of 
view." 

"Yes, no doubt," said Mr. Brayford; 
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^' I have not done anything in that line, 
though I do dabble a little. Not to speak 
of that, but to keep to the business in 
hand, I think epitaphography is a great 
art. I have been insisting lately on min- 
gling modem poetry with Biblical lore. 
Now, sir, I think a three-act epitaph — as I 
call it — is the most successful of all." 

Mr. Jeremiah Sleaford looked surprised, 
and nodded encouragingly to Br ay ford. 

"That's my patent — my own idea — a 
three-act epitaph ; what I mean is, that it 
should be on this principle — three ideas in 
prose or rhyme — and I call the first a 
sigh, the second a tear, the third a sob. 
That's reducing the thing to a science, 
and what I tell all my customers, whether 
I write the epitaph or not, is, let there be 
a sigh, a tear, and a sob in it, and you'll 
bring the curtain down with a round — no, 
that is not exactly what I mean — but the 
sob is the idea to conclude with." 

Mr. Brayford's face grew red with the 
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excitement of this professional conversa- 
tion, and he smiled blandly upon Mr. 
Sleaford, who looked more puzzled than 
before, not only because he was a little 
at sea owing to Mr. Brayford's mixed 
metaphors, but furthermore on account of 
this quiet-looking, country-mannered gen- 
tleman taking the entire conversation into 
his own hands. 

^^ To come to business, Mr. Brayford. 
You are, perhaps, not aware that I am to 
be the chairman of this Cemetery Com- 
pany. Pardon me, sir, don't interrupt me 
for a moment. (Brayford was just going 
to dash in and carry off the conversation 
again.) I am glad to have met you, and 
there is a peculiar appropriateness in the 
encounter, for only this morning I was 
made acquainted with the death of a rela- 
tive of mine in Lincolnshire." 

^^ What part of the county, may I ask ? " 
Mr. Brayford was a Lincolnshire man, 
and could not resist this interruption. 
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*• The Marsh," said Mr. Sleaford. 

" Pardon me again," rejoined Brayford, 
rising from his seat ; " the name ? " 

" Squire Martin," said Sleaford. 

^' Good gracious! you don't say so," said 
Brayford, his face positively beaming; 
" why, I knew him, sir, well when I was 
a boy, — used to go down there with my 
father to shoot snipe; and my father 
hoped to have buried him, but no such 
luck. Fact is, I have only recently come 
into the mural and cemetery business ; my 
father was in it, I was not ; but the dear 
old boy, after burying all his friends, had 
to be buried himself at last, and I was his 
heir, do you see, and he was proud of his 
profession, and he bound me to carry it 
on ; so here I am, or here we are again, to 
quote a familiar line. Well, dear me, dear 
me ; and I suppose Miss Crosby, his niece, 
will come in for the chink, and she'll 
marry John Kerman, and — ^well, bless me, 
this is news— this is news ! They 'U bury 
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him at the old churcli in the Marsh. It 's 
not been in the TimesJ^ 

"Was in this morning's paper," said 
Sleaford, now more surprised than ever. 

" Then The Wonner missed it ; that 's a 
shilling off your pocket money, old hawk- 
^ye, and no pit ticket for the pantomime. 
Mr. W. is my chief clerk, does no- 
thing but examine the obituary notices 
and circularise. A pretty Wonner to have 
missed Squire Martin ! The proverb is 
. indeed true, that one goes from home to 
hear news. I '11 make an example of you 
this once. Excuse me, sir (addressing the 
humble clerk), have you any telegraph 
forms ? " 

"Yes, sir," said the youth, delighted to 
get down from the desk ; " Here y' are. 



Sir." 



"I hope you'll pardon this little wait, 
sir," said Mr. Brayford, adding in a 
whisper to himself, "Interval of five 
minutes for refi:eshment," and rapidly 
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writing a telegram to Manor Farm, stating 
that he would arrive there by mail train, 
hoping to be honoured with instructions 
to carry out the last mournful offices for 
his late father's late friend. 

"You will pardon me, Mr. Brayford, 
when I venture to observe that you are a 
most singular person; I had quite ex- 
pected to find a gentleman in your pro- 
fession imbued with its gloom, touched 
with its woe, enduring with a sigh its sad 
surroundings ; but I suppose it may be in 
your case as Watts so tenderly puts it — 

*^ * Not seldom is the soul depressed 
While tearless is the eye ; 
For there are woes that wring the breast 
When feeling's fount is dry.' 

'^ We are continually learning in this world, 
and I am really delighted to be made 
acquainted, through you, with another 
phase of industrial society ; and the more 
so that you were acquainted with my de a 
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and esteemed relative, the great landowner 
of Lincolnshire." 

Mr. Brayford was just calling Jeremiah 
Sleaford, Esquire, an old fool under his 
breath, as a prelude to some flattering re- 
mark aloud, when Maclosky's private secre- 
tary announced that Mr. Maclosky Jones 
was now disengaged, and would like to see 
Mr. Sleaford and Mr. Brayford; where- 
upon these two gentlemen, after the usual 
courtesy of offering to each the precedence, 
entered the private room of the Financial 
Society, Mr. Brayford bringing up the 
rear, and executing, to the utter amaze- 
ment of the humble clerk outside, the last 
steps of a fandango so lightly that he did 
not attract the attention of Sleaford, or 
the inner clerk, who entered the financial 
sanctum with more than usual solemnity. 
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CHAPTER V. 

"ashes to ashes." 

Autumn lay low on the Lincolnshire 
marshes. The mists of October paraded 
in ghost-like battalions to the sea. There 
was no wind, though the sedges in the 
dikes murmured to each other in saddened 
whispers. Autumn brooded over the broad 
flats, and all the land was sad and silent. 

That sombre procession, winding through 
the reeking landscape to the old church 
between the Manor Farm and Skegnes, 
might have been set down as part of the 
season's tokens of decay and death. 

It was a funeral — a black, unpicturesque 
funeral — at which the mourners walked; 
and the least interested of the bodies pre- 
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sent rested under a pall on the shoulders 
of six stalwart yeomen. 

The single bell in the square church 
tower, which, in the old days, had, with 
the now disused lantern, served as a 
warning and a beacon to mariners on the 
German Ocean, sobbed aloud. Presently 
the mists of autumn solemnly took posses- 
sion of the funereal cavalcade, and it dis- 
appeared in the distance ; but the bell still 
tolled on in dull, mournful tones that 
could be heard at Manor Farm, where 
the baked meats already awaited the 
return of the procession, when it had 
finished burying old Squire Martin, the 
hardest, shrewdest, most tyrannical and 
best respected farmer between Lincoln 
and the coast. 

It is a blessing that they build good, 
solid houses in the sombre flats of Lincoln- 
shire ; square, flat, broad-spreading houses, 
with thick walls and great wide fireplaces. 
It is a joy and a blessing on autumn days 
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and winter nights to see the fire blaze and 
hear it crackle on the broad hearth-stone ; 
to see the red light fall upon the old oak 
settle in the inglenook ; to see the glare rest 
upon shining dish covers, upon brass sauce- 
pans, upon the polished clock case, upon 
the white-scrubbed deal dresser, and upon 
the blinking sheep - dog that dozes by 
the fender. Autumn may sigli without; 
winter may beat against the windows ; 
but there is a summer of comfort in the 
old kitchen of the Manor Farm, which 
defies wind and weather ; and the odour 
of the wood logs, as they crackle and 
smoulder in the grate, is equal to the per- 
fume of ^^ Araby the blest." 

Manor Farm was a wide old straggling 
house, built of stone, and thatched as 
closely and as well as the great wheat 
stacks that towered up over the farm 
buildings close by. Manor Farm did not 
appear to be affected in any way by the 
dark, autumn weather. Indeed, Manor 
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Farm looked more clieerful than usual. 
The blinds were all drawn up ; some of 
the bedroom windows were open, and in 
the darkness of the autumn twilight the 
fire could be seen flashing beneath the 
kitchen door. Inside they were preparing 
a feast. Mrs. Kester, the housekeeper, 
had not been so busy for years as she was 
on this day, when our history commences. 
Old GoflP, the shepherd, who had grown 
grey in Squire Martin's service, sat by the 
fire in speechless wonder at Mrs. Kester's 
activity. 

" Come, bustle about, lad," she said, as 
she placed decanters of port and sherry on 
1;he great white dresser, among sirloins 
of beef and fat hams, "thou's done 
nowt this mornin' but sit there and 
mope." 

"It's the grief, Kester, the grief," said 
GoflF, looking into the fire, and shading his 
eyes from the glare with a broad, bony, 
wrinkled hand. 
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*^ More like it 's the drink," said Kester, 
turning her hard face upon him with a 
cynical expression about the mouth and a 
look of pity in the eyes. Kester was noted 
for her sharp sayings and her kind heart: 

^'No, it ain't that/' said Goff, reflec- 
tively, as if answering his own thoughts 
rather than the sour remark of Kester, 
whom he had seen daily since she came 
there a child to help in the dairy, and 
whose cutting tongue had been familiar to 
him as the bleating of his sheep. 

" What 's thou got to be grieved about ?" 

" Why, beant the oud measter dead, and 
beant this his funeral ? " 

" And what of that ? " said Kester, still 
busy with her meats and pies and drinks. 
" Thou 'rt r eight glad I reckon to get thy 
whack of grub and ale for once without a 
growl and a curse. Grief ! I should 
think so, when thou art goin' to change 
thy hard measter for the kindest and best 
missus that ever drew breath." 
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" But he weren't such a bad measter after 
all," said Goff. "He were a brute like, 
but he were a farmer, and that 's sayin' 
summat in these days, when shopkeepers 
from Lincoln and Burgh think they can 
come and till the soil reight off, and foine 
gentlemen do it by deputy, and think it 's 
to be done by readin' books and speechify- 
ing at meetins." 

"Well, come, that's a pretty long 
speech for thee, howsumdever,"said.Kester, 
" and thou shalt have a drink to stop thy 
mouth at any rate." 

Kester poured from a big, stone jug a 
mug of foaming ale, which Goff put 
steadily to his lips. 

While he drew breath for a second and 
last draught, he twirled the mug artistically 
round, so that the liquor became a whirl- 
pool with dancing heads at the top, and 
when the swing of the ale threatened to 
hurl the foam over the edge of the cup, 
he gulped it down and smacked his lips. 
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'^ Well, Squire weren't as good as his 
ale, Kester," lie said, as he handed her the 
empty mug. 

^^Good!" said Mrs. Kester. ^^ Who 
were he good to ? " 

" I dunno exactly, but I likes to speak 
well of them as is dead." 

^' Speak truth on 'em, Goff ; speak truth, 
dead or alive." 

"Yes, that's reight; but if measter 
were a bit of a tyrant like, a dammin' and 
goin' on at least thing as went wrong, why 
he were good as th' world goes to young 
measter John." 

" You think so ? " Kester replied, inter- 
rogatively. 

" He gave him a hoame and his cloathes, 
find pocket money.'* 

"And made him work like a farm 
labourer to pay for them." 

" But John were not his own kith and 
kin, Kester, and it wor only right he 
should work." 
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^ ^ John wur son of his only friend in the 
world — a friend as did Squire Martin a 
service once when he needed it, and he 
promised to bring up his friend's lad 
when father died, and he has brought him 
up wi' a vengeance.'* 

Goff argued more in a spirit of opposi- 
tion than from principle or conviction, 
unless the proverb, "Say no ill of the 
dead," was moving him to dispute with 
Kester, who liked a wrangle, and who had 
beaten the old Squire in many a battle of 
words, at the end of which she had always 
given notice to leave her place, and never 
once attempted to carry her warning to 
completion. 

" But, come now, Kester, you mun own 
he wur kind to Miss Jane." 

Goff thrust his hands into his corduroy 
breeches and looked up defiantly. 

" Kind ! I should think so. And who 
could help it ? " 

" Not me, nor nobody as I know on," 
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said GofE, cowed, and now resolved to 
give in. 

^^ If lie loved anything, he loved Mis» 
Jane. Perhaps she took after him in his 
looks, perhaps because she tended him and 
coddled him and saved him expense, and 
kept things straight, wrote his letters, kept 
his books. And, what 's more, 'cos she 
was the only relation he had in the wide 
world as I ever heard on, except some 
stuck-up folk in London as claimed to kin- 
ship wi' him last Christmas, when they 
wrote and was sorry he was ill, they said, 
and sent that barrel of oysters as none of 
us could open, and which Squire smashed 
with the coal-hammer." 

Goff laughed at the memory of that 
famous scene with the oysters, but before 
his guffaw was well out another memory 
of the absence of its proper exercise 
troubled him. 

"Hey! Howd hard, Kester! I've 
forgot to teU thee. Talking o' them rela- 
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tions, that's what I ha' been trying to 
think on ole th' day. They 've come ! " 

'^ Who 's come ? " exclaimed Kester, 
smoothing her apron, and sitting down for 
the first time since breakfast. " Who 's 
come ? " 

She sat opposite Goff, and looked him 
full in the face. 

He slowly buttoned his velveteen coat 
and stood up. 

" Why, dang it, I must be soft to ha' 
forgot. Why, them Lundon folk ; they 
cum to the Crown at Burgh by Lundon 
train last night — a whole heap on 'em, wi' 
rugs and luggage enough to stock ole the 
Marsh ; and they were a-talking so fine as 
nobody could make out what they were 
a-sayin' on." \ 

At this moment there appeared on the , 

scene an apparition which startled both I 

Goff and Kester. 

1 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TIM MALONEY INTRODUCES HIMSELF TO 

MBS. KESTER. 

The apparition was a pair of twinkling 
eyes, a shock of brown hair confined 
under a tall hat with a black cockade, a 
black coat adorned with livery buttons, 
and a smile that was as defiant as the 
flourish with which Tim Maloney took ofE 
his hat and saluted Mrs. Kester. 

" And who are you, and where do you 
come from, and what do you want?" 
was the explicit and complete inquiry of 
Mrs. Kester, as Tim advanced to the 
centre of the room. 

"I'm Tim Maloney, the confidential 
man of Jeremiah Sleaford, Esq., Fitzroy 
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Square, London, and I want you, if you 
are, as I conclude, Mrs. Kester, and long 
life to you." 

"Well, here I am, and what do you 
want me for with your Irish blarney ? " 

" My governor, his son the captain, 
and Mrs. Sleaford are coming to rade the 
will, and will you be so kind as to accom- 
modate them as becomes the ouldest 
relatives of the defunct ? I '11 jest help 
myself, if you Ve no objection." 

Tim laid his hand upon a decanter of 
sherry. 

"Let that wine alone, it's for your 
betters," said Kester. 

" Mi betthers ! And who may they be ? 
The illigant family I 've left at the Crown, 
the other side o' this bog-trotting marsh ? " 

Tim drank a glass of wine in spite of 
Kester's protest. 

"I've got no betthers, and why the 
divil I consent to wear this livery i^ a 
mystery to me, seein' as I'm really a 
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citizen of the United States of America, 
and expect one day to be the President." 

^' I thought you were an Irishman," 
said Kester. 

^' Oirish, is it ? " said Tim, in an un- 
mistakable brogue. ' ' Divil a bit, Ame- 
rican ivry inch of me; I'm only over 
here for political rasons, a mission which 
will be heard of — but no matther, as you 
were sayin', the distinguished family of 
the Sleafords will be here soon, and I 
want to see their rooms, and order dinner 
for them." 

GofF looked at Kester, and the old 
sheep-dog stretched himself, and sniffed 
inquiringly at the ambassador of the Slea- 
fords. 

^^ Why, one would think Manor Farm 
and lands belonged to your mester the 
way he sends his orders," said Kester, 
looking at Tim all over, and taking the 
decanter from his hand just as he was 
about to fill for himself another glass. 
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^^ Be jabers, perhaps it does/' said 
Tim. 

^^ What ! " exclaimed GoflF, speaking for 
the first time; "thou'd better keep thy 
jabers for Lundon, my lad, or thou may 
get thyself into trouble." 

Kester nodded approvingly at Goff, 
and put a chump of wood on the fire 
with an emphasis that sent thousands 
of sparks flying up the chimney. 

^^ Now, look here, my friends," said 
Tim, taking a seat, and touching his hat 
thoughtfully, ^'shure an' I've not come 
here to make myself disagreeable to ye, 
but doesn't it seem likely that, my people, 
the Sleafords, bein' related to the de- 
ceased, he may have left them his estates?" 

'^ If you ask me," said Goff, ^^ I should 
think—" ' 

^^ But I don't ask you," said Tim, lean- 
ing back, and watching Mrs. Kester, who 
stood eyeing him in no friendly spirit. 
^^ I don't presume to ax ye anything of 
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the kind; it is simply my intention to 
tell ye that the Sleafords, of Fitzroy 
Square, London, have come down to hear 
the will read." 

"Then they can trapass back again 
for anything they'll get," said Kester. 

" But ye don't bear any malice to me ?" 
cried Tim, with a show of deference, 
which he suddenly found desirable in pre- 
sence of Kester 's threatening glances. 

" Malice ! When we tread on a beetle 
we don't bear any malice ; we just want 
the thiug out of the way, and that 's all," 
said Kester. 

Tim leaped from his seat, and Goff 
laughed aloud, and, hitting his thigh a 
sounding slap, said, — 

" That were a good 'un, and how did 
Mister Fli])bertigibbet like it ? " 

Tim said he hadn't the honour of Mr. 
Flipperty's — what's his name 's — acquaint-- 
ance. 

"Here, sit ye down," said Kester; 
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^ ^ Lincolnshire folk weant be inhospitable to 
a stranger, and you can't help it, I reckon, 
that yer mester 's a fool and a grab-all." 

"My sentiments, Mrs. Kester," said 
Tim, re-seating himself, and extending 
his hand towards the sherry, but only to 
make Kester put the decanter further from 
his reach. 

Kester bustled about while she talked, 
cutting thick slices of bread and cake, 
putting artful decorations of parsley on 
the ham and beef, dusting dishes, and pat- 
ting the salt down in the great silver salt- 
cellars. 

She wore a big coarse apron over a black 
merino dress, that fitted her portly figure. 
Her hair was black as night, though she 
was a woman of forty-five, and there was 
hardly a wrinkle in her healthy, olive- 
hued cheeks. Her shapely arms were 
bared to the elbows, indicating a figure 
that at one time must have been per- 
fect. 
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She had been a widow for twenty years, 
though she might have married half the 
yeomen in the MarsH. 

^' No, she had had one good husband," 
she said, ^^ and she 'd never run the risk 
of getting a bad one, for fear she 'd be 
tempted to kill him." What she had seen 
of married life outside her own experience 
made her come to the conclusion that some 
men had had a narrow escape, because she 
could no more stand to be put upon and 
beaten by a man than she could fly, and 
she thanked Heaven she had had a good 
husband, for whom she would have laid 
down her life, just as she would now for 
Miss Jane Crosby, who was better than 
the best man that ever stepped, and de- 
served a prince for a husband if there was 
a prince' worthy of her, which she doubted 
very much. 

^^ Now, look here, young mister, what's 
your name ? " 

'' Tim Maloney," said Tim, with a fas- 
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cinating smile, which spread right across 
his face like a gleam of light upon a 
watery landscape. 

^^Now listen, mister Tim Maloney." 

"Yes, mam," said Tim. 

" Everybody knows how Squire Martin 
has left his property. It's all for his 
niece, Miss Jane, and it 's all to be giv to 
her as soon as folks come from funeral, 
in about an hour from this." 

Goff took his seat in front of tlie fire 
once more, and nodded assent to all Mrs. 
Kester said, while Shep blinked his ac- 
quiescence also. 

"And everybody knows what Miss 
Crosby 's goin' to do with it. She '11 
marry John Kerman and settle down in 
the old house they have helped to keep 
and make sunshine for ever since house can 
remember them.*' 

" Then will ye be after telling me 
that Mr. Sleaford is out of the will, 
and there is no chance of the young 
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captain marrying the heiress ? " asked 
Tim. 

^^ Young fiddlestick," saidKester, scorn- 
fully ; ^' not the least. She '11 marry John 
Kerman, the son of th' owd squire's friend^ 
and fond on him, as all th' Marsh knows ; 
he 's about the only one as don't see it 
right out, the only one as don't under- 
stand his own happiness, or how well his 
bread is buttered ; though make no mis- 
take, he 's a reight manly fellow, trodden 
down a good deal by a hard master ; but 
he 's got true Lincolnshire spirit, and 
they '11 make the finest couple of any two 
in the whole county. Now you know as 
much as your betters, and if you 're not 
the fool you look, you '11 just behave your- 
self accordingly, for here comes my 
missus — get up on your feet and be re- 
spectful," 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DISCOUNTING THE FUTURE. 

With the appearance of Miss Crosby in 
the kitchen, carriage wheels were heard 
coming along the drive in front of the 
house, and Tim, touching his red head, 
said, '^ Beg pardon, Miss, my people," and 
disappeared. 

Jane looked at Kester for an explana- 
tion. 

^^It be Sleafords, from London, as says 
they be relations and cum to read will/' 
said Kester, wiping her hands upon her 
apron, previous to taking it off. 

" Yes, I have heard uncle Martin men- 
tion them ; and don't you remember two 
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years ago, young Mr. Sleaford, the cap- 
tain as lie was called, coming here to 
shoot ? " 

" Think I do remember summat of the 
sort," said Kester. 

A loud knock at the front door inter- 
rupted the conversation. Miss Crosby 
asked Mrs. Kester to go at once and show 
the visitors into the front parlour. 

Mrs. Kester silently obeyed, and Goff 
stood, hat in hand, by the inglenook. 

^^ My service to you, can I do anything? " 
he said. 

^' Yes," replied Kester, returning, '^ go 
and help yon whipper-snapper Irish fellow 
to get the luggage in, for these Sleafords 
have enough to fill best bedroom." 

Jane was not accustomed to receive 
strange company, and she felt consider- 
ably embarrassed for the moment. It was 
a sufficient tax upon her that she held the 
chief position as mourner and manager of 
the house on so solemn an occasion. She 
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had been the only person in the family or 
in the parish who had felt the death of her 
uncle as a subject for sorrow ; and even 
she had found consolation in the fact that 
he was a very old man, and had lived, as 
the parson said, beyond the allotted age. 
Moreover, the duties of her new and re- 
sponsible position had prevented her from 
dwelling too much upon the melancholy 
event, and the secret whispering of her 
heart told her that there was no longer a 
barrier between her and the man she loved. 
John Kerman had had a hard life. He 
should be miserable no longer. When the 
proper period of black was over, and she 
could put on half mourning, the day might 
be fixed, and John should be master of the 
Manor Farm and all the land which uncle 
Martin had left her. All this was in Jane 
Crosby's mind, not quite as clearly as we 
have put it, but it was there, and the feel- 
ing that she had the power to compensate 
Jack for all the troubles of his life, and the 
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happy consciousness of her deep and sin- 
cere love for him, surrounded her with an 
atmosphere that did not belong to the ge- 
neral gloom attending a funeral. Not that 
Jane was insensible of the sadness of 
death, come it soon or late, for she had 
wept bitter tears over the old man ; she 
had sat alone in the quiet room upstairs 
where he had lain ; sat alone in the moon- 
light and prayed by the side of the great 
white bed where they had placed him, 
with his poor arms humbly folded across 
his breast. But she was young, and her 
time had to come; he was old, and his 
day was over; and now he had gone. The 
room where he ha4 been, the room which 
she crept by at night, the room which 
people entered on tiptoe, the room which 
had begun to be ghostly, was once more 
open. The blinds wfere drawn, and all the 
neighbours were coming back from the 
funeral to eat and drink, in a solemn kind 
of way it is true, but the change from the 
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first awful surprise of death was great, 
and occupation had lifted a load from the 
mind of the heiress, to whom everybody 
now paid an excess of respect and atten- 
tion. 

When she entered the front parlour or 
drawing-room, shefound Jeremiah Sleaford, 
Esq., Mrs. Sleaford, and Mr. Tom Sleaford, 
all attired in the most scrupulous black. 

" Miss Crosby, I presume,'' said Slea- 
ford, in a suppressed voice of sympathy 
and admiration. "We are your relations 
from town, your only relatives in the 
world, I believe, though distant — twenty- 
fourth cousins or something of that kind ; 
but no matter, blood is thicker than water. 
Permit me, Mrs. Sleaford, my wife, and 
Captain Sleaford, my son, who has, he 
tells me, had the honour of a previous intro- 
duction." 

"I think we have met once," said Jane, a 
little confused by the solemn pomposity 
of Mr. Sleaford. 

VOL. I. G 
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3Irs. Sleaford bowed, Captain Sleaford 
bowed, Jeremiah Sleaford, Esq., continued 
to talk. 

" Melancholy event that brings us here, 
but melancholy events of this kind knit 
the living still closer together ; in this case 
the deceased, as you will find, was most 
anxious that it should be so — most anxious, 
my dear Miss Crosby. We have been to 
the church, but we did not stay to witness 
the ceremony at the grave. Mrs. Sleaford 
is peculiarly sensitive, and I thought it 
best to come on to the farm and see you, 
for naturally you may require advice at 
such a time, and as our dear deceased re- 
lative insisted upon me drawing his last 
will and testament, I am here in double 
trust as it were." 

Mr. Sleaford rubbed his hands and 
sighed. 

^' You didn't visit uncle Martin during 
his lifetime ? " Miss Crosby remarked. 

^' Not lately, not lately," said Sleaford; 
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'^ always on the best of terms, but moving 
in different spheres, yet the observation is 
merited as a commentary on our present 
grief, but we could not well come without 
being invited. My son, the captain, was 
down here tlu'ee years ago, and I had 
the pleasure of carrying a gun on this 
estate before you were born, my dear — 
before you were born. And as for Tom, 
he would have only been too delighted to 
come again, for he has done nothing but 
talk of yjou ever since, the rogue." 

A politic falsehood. Jane was on a visit 
at Burgh during Tom's visit, and she only 
met him at the railway station as he was 
leaving for London. Jeremiah Sleaford, 
Esq., had often tried to make Tom talk of 
the girl, but Tom had not remembered 
much about her, and his father had always 
held forth her chief attraction to be her 
inheritance of her uncle's money. 

'^ Will you take anything ? " asked Jane 
in her homely way, seeing no other retreat 
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from compliments that gave her no plea- 
sure, and not caring at the moment to 
enter into the question of a relationship 
to herself, however remote, seeing that this 
was the first time it had been seriously 
mentioned in her presence. 

"Thank you, no," said Mr. Sleaford. 
" If you will allow the maid to show 
me to my room, I shall feel greatly 
obliged.'* 

An inquiring look was Jane's only 
reply. 

"We propose to remain here until to- 
morrow," said Mrs. Sleaford. 

" Yes, certainly, my dear Jane," said 
Jeremiah, smiling benignantly on Miss 
Crosby ; "we may have more important 
and interesting business to settle than you 
dream of." 

" I will send Mrs. Kester to you, 
madam," said Jane ; " she will attend to 
your wants.' 

" Tnank you very much," said Sleaford, 
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nudging Tom, who rushed to open the 
door for Jane as she left the room. 

"A fine young woman — a splendid 
young woman," said Sleaford ; " no idea, 
I expect, what is in store for her ; great 
mistake in the testator if he has not con- 
fided everything to her. Are you in love 
with her, Tom ? " 

" No," said Tom, superciliously. " She's 
a stunning girl, however." 

'' Too fat," said Mrs. Sleaford. 

"No, my dear, not at all ; she's a ripe 
specimen of Lincolnshire beauty, and I 
shall be proud to have her for a daughter- 
in-law. I expect you to fall in love with 
her at once, Tom." 

'^Anything else to oblige, governor ?" 

" Yes ; if it be possible for you to pro- 
pose to her before the will is read, do it." 

" What ! make love at a funeral ? " 

" Richard the Third did it," said Slea- 
ford pSre. " I don't see why you should 
object. Hush ! and I 'U tell you a secret 
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— ^the secret — so that you may frame your 
conduct accordingly. Squire Martin, our 
dear deceased relation, has left the bulk of 
his property to you, Tom Sleaford, the only 
son of Jeremiah Sleaford, on one condition." 

"Yes!" said Mrs. Sleaford and Tom 
together. 

" The condition ! " exclaimed Tom, 
trembling with excitement. 

^' That you marry Jane Crosby." 

** Good Heavens ! " said Tom. 

'^ And good father," said Jeremiah. '^ I 
arranged the whole thing for you." 

'^And that was the secret," said Mrs. 
Sleaford, rising and kissing her husband 
^ upon the forehead. 

'ilt was," said Jeremiah ; ^4t was." 

For a moment they were all more or 
less overcome by this disclosure of wealth. 
Jeremiah was the first to rouse himself. 

" So now, Tom, you know your cue. 
Fall in love before tlie will is read ; pro- 
pose beforehand if you can. Lucky dog! 
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If I had only had such an opening at the 
outset of my career ! " 

Mrs. Kester announced that Mr. Slea- 
ford's room was ready, whereupon Jeremiah 
and his lady, as Kester called the origin al 
owner of Fitzroy Square, left the parlo ur, 
and followed the retreating form of the 
Lincolnshire dame. 

Tom strolled into the kitchen, where 
Jane was sitting in the broad window- 
seat looking towards the church. The 
young man obeyed his father at once. He 
commenced to make love to Miss Crosby 
in presence of the funeral baked meats. 

" Glad I 'm not your first cousin, at any 
rate. Miss Jane." 

^^Why?" 

^^ Because marriage between first cousins 
is forbidden, don't you know ? " 

^' I didn't know, sir." 

"It's true ; so that if I were your first 
cousin I couldn't lay my hand and heart 
at your feet." 
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** I suppose these are London manners, 
Mr. Sleaford ? " 

"Yes; we don't beat about the bush 
in London, and you must have a pro- 
tector ; and I say what I have in my 
heart before I know what the will con- 
tains." 

" In your what ? " 

" My heart." 

" Are you serious, Mr. Sleaford ? " 

" As the grave." 

*^ The grave, cousin ; that word ought 
to recall us to the sad business of the 
day." 

" It does. But the funeral is over by 
this time, and we cannot be always regret- 
ting the dear departed." 

"None of us pretend to regret uncle 
Martin much, and I should hardly be 
believed if I made a fuss, though in my 
heart I do sorrow over him, for he was 
kind and good to me ; and there 's always 
a certain sorrow about death, though he 
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who has gone might have been unloved by 
all except me." 
. "Yes?" 

"In his latest hours he was a good^ 
true man ; and if he could have seen you 
talking like this to me he would have 
taken you by the shoulder and put you 
out at the door." 

Miss Crosby rose and walked to the 
other end of the kitchen. 

" Now I have offended you," said Tom. 
"I'm awfully sorry; it's my stupidity. 
I don't know any better, Miss Crosby; 
don't be annoyed, put it down to my 
London education; up there everything 
is a matter of business — funerals, wills, 
courtship, marriage." 

" I know nothing of London or London 
ways, so I take your word for it and for- 
give you." 

" And you don't think any the worse of 
me?" 

^' No." 
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" Not a little bit ? " 
^^No." 

'* You won't treasure it up against me 
in the future ? " 

^^No; and I apologize for seeming 
rough in my answer. Will that do, sir?" 

As she spoke the funeral party bustled 
in. Goff handed the chairs about, Kester 
busied herself at the spacious kitchen 
dresser, Mr. Sleaford pushed his way to 
the head of the table. 

" Zancher Brown, take some cake," said 
Miss Crosby, pushing a plate towards 
Mr. Brown, a stolid, smiling farmer; 
" and, Elijah Ward, help yourself," 
she continued, placing a bottle before 
a stout Marshite, who said certainly 
he would, and hoped she found herself 
well. 

Then Mrs. Kester paid similar attentions 
to Mr. Amos Frith, James Johnson, Luke 
Giles, and half a dozen others; and 
amidst the clash of knires and forks Jane 
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observed that ^ ' Our John " (as she called 
Mr. John Kerman when she didn't call 
him Jack) was not of the party. Hurry- 
ing into the best parlour, the better to 
command a full view of the country, she 
found Jack standing in the middle of the 
room. 

^^Why, John, you look troubled," she 
said. 

^'I am a bit," said the young man, 
with an expression of pain and defiance 
on his face that was quite foreign to its 
usual expression. 

*^Why what have you been doing?" 
Jane asked, looking into his wondering 
brown eyes. 

" Thinking Jane, thinkin'." 
" What, with that dear old head ? " 
Jane saw that something serious was 
the matter, and she hoped to dispel the 
trouble, whatever it might be, with 
badinage* She had always managed 
John, standing between him and uncle 
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Martin when to do so was to risk sharing- 
in the blows which more than once the 
old man would have showered upon his 
dead friend's only son if she had not 
stood between them. 

" Well, then, I've been tryin' to think." 
"Don't do it, lad; leave me to think 
for you. Jack, as I have always done." 

"Aye, that's one o' things as I been 
tryin' to think on. It 's time as I were 
out o' leadin'-strings, Jane. I 've been 
thinkin' of owd Martin's miserly ways, 
our hard life here, so narrow-like as com- 
pared with these folks as comes from 
London, with shakin' of hands aud how- 
do-you-do, and such like pleasant ways; 
and I 've been thinkin' of our want of 
education, at least my want of it, and I 
thought — " 

" Yes, John, yes, you thought." 
"Well, now, as owd man's dead and 
buried, and left you his heiress and all the 
brass and lands, I thought as I 'd some- 
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how become a free man, like other slaves 
in America as was given their liberty, and 
I thought—" 

^' Yes. Well, what more did you 
think ? " 

" I don't know as I thought much 
more, for I got choked like, and came in 
here, for this idea of freedom got hold on 
me, and I seemed as if I 'd come into my 
fortune like, just as thou hast." 

'' Why, Jack, to listen to you, one 
would think you had been a prisoner 
here." 

^' And so I have," said the young man, 
quickly, pushing his brown hair from off 
his sunburnt face. 

^' A prisoner to what ? " 

" Duty." 

Jane could only look at her companion 
and friend with surprise. He had never 
talked like this before. Indeed, she 
hardly knew that he had more than two 
ideas in his head : one, a fixed resolve to 
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be kind to her ; the other, to work as hard 
as he could from morning till night. 

" To duty, Jane. Uncle Martin, as 
you call him — and you had right — took 
us both when we were little better nor 
children ; thee because thou wast his 
sister s child, me because I was no better 
than a pauper lad, left destitute by a 
father who had once befriended Mr. 
Martin. Well, what happened ? We 
both on us repaid his kindness by harder 
work than he 'd ha' gotten out of others. 
You laboured from custom, and because 
it's your nature to sacrifice yourself. I 
did it from duty; accordin' to parson's 
text, to do your duty in that station of 
life as it 's pleased God to call you ; and 
r felt, when I wur old enough to think 
about it, that I owed something to the 
squire, and I Ve paid him back a hundred 
times over. He 's dead, Jane, and I 'm 
free." 

Jack Kerman, stalwart, broad of limb, 
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and open and frank of face, flung himself 
into a chair, and swung his broad felt hat 
to and fro. 

"Jack, are you mad?" exclaimed the 
girl, her face flushed, tears in her voice. 

" No, lass," said Kerman, with a pal- 
pable effort to be calm. " He 's left you 
the property, and I 'm glad. Nobody has 
deserved it like you. He leaves me the 
world, and I 'm not sorry at that. I want 
to see the world. I want to say good- 
bye, Jane, before I go, and I can say it 
now." 

Jane Crosby staggered for a moment as 
if she were about to fall. 

The man she loved so much that she 
secretly rejoiced in her prospect of wealth 
that she might lavish it upon him rushed 
towards her. She put her hand out to 
avoid his touch. 

"It's nothing, John ; don't mind me, 
you 've only surprised me a bit, and I m 
but a woman after all, though you evi- 
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dently think I have all the strength of a 
man. There, do as you think best, Jack. 
But out of respect to the neighbours, to 
say nothing of me, perhaps you 11 come in 
and hear the will read." 

She left the room, followed presently 
by Jack Kerman, wlio was known for his 
strength and pluck all through the north. 
He was often called Jack the silent, for 
he was a young man of few words, and 
everybody knew that he was a sort of 
slave to Squire Martin, protected by Miss 
Crosby, who made no secret of her ad- 
miration for him. The restraint of the 
master gone just as the young fellow had 
come to man's estate, John Kerman had 
communed with the soul within him, and, 
after a long and ardent struggle, his 
ambition found utterance ; not that his 
ambition was at all clear or defined ; it 
only meant freedom, the desire to go 
beyond the Lincolnshire marshes, the 
vague wish of the prisoner who wants to 
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stand on the other side of the iron bars, 
for John Kerman had never been beyond 
Boston in all his life, and there, on 
market days, at the inn, he had heard 
commercial travellers talk of the great 
city of London, and of a world that 
seemed to beckon him the moment Squire 
Martin's eyes were no longer upon him, 
his voice no longer about him, like the 
slave-driver's whip. 

He blundered into the room presently 
to hear the will read, and to discover, 
amidst the general consternation of the 
assembled crowd, that uncle Martin had, 
in his latter days, prepared a surprise for 
The Marsh, which speedily became the talk 
and wonder of the whole county. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A WILL FULL OF SURPRISES. 

The fire leaped up the spacious chimney. 
Shep crouched by the ingle-nook, and 
watched the unaccustomed scene. A 
goodly company sat round the long table. 
The autumn wind had dispelled the fog, 
and you could see from the window a 
wide stretch of flat country. 

^^ Ladies and gentlemen," said Mr. 
Jabez Thompson, of the firm of Thomp- 
son & Foxwell, the local solicitors, ^^ I 
will now, with your permission, perform 
a melancholy but necessary duty." 

" What duty, sir?" asked Mr. Sleaford, 
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observing that Mr. Jabez Thompson pro- 
duced a parchment. 

** That of reading the will of the 
deceased Ephraim Martin, sir," said Mr. 
Thompson. 

" Indeed ! I am here for that purpose," 
said Mr. Sleaford, but not with that 
amount of coolness which the situation 
demanded. 

*^Yes, I expected you were here with 
some intention of the kind ; the defunct 
led me to infer that you would be here, 
and he resisted my wish to inform you of 
the date of his latest will and testament. 
He discovered the mistake you had made 
only a month ago, when he took it into 
his head to call at the bank and read the 
will afresh." 

Mr. Jeremiah Sleaford turned pale, and 
looked anxiously at Mr. Thompson. 

''There is no necessity for alarm, Mr. 
Sleaford, rest assured ; my old client was 
so rejoiced to find he had time to rectify 
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the error, that he desired to have the 
matter rest as concerning no one but 
ourselves." 

*^ Thank you," said Jeremiah. " Will 
you permit me to look at your docu- 
ment for a moment? I am desirous 
that this meeting should be perfectly 
harmonious." 

Jabez Thompson handed the will to Mr. 
Sleaford, who scanned it quickly, and 
noticing that the date was indeed recent, 
and the signature of the testator and 
witnesses evidently in proper order, he 
gave it back to the local solicitor. 

" May I say a word in explanation ? " 

" Certainly, if you please." 

'^ Ladies and gentlemen," said Mr. 
Jeremiah Sleaford, "pardon this little 
delay. The truth is, the defunct made a 
will several years ago, which I expected 
was his last. Since then it appears he 
has made another, and I therefore with- 
draw my pretensions in favour of the 
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latest will and the deceased's most recent 
solicitor." 

A hum of approval went round the 
table at the frank, honest way in which 
Mr. Sleaford gave in to Mr. Thompson. 
Tom and his mother, however, could 
see that something had gone seriously 
wrong in regard to the arrangements 
which Jeremiah Sleaford, Esquire, had 
been making on the strength of Squire 
Martin's will. At the same time they 
were somewhat relieved when they ^ saw 
the colour come back to Jeremiah's cheeks, 
and felt that confidence was restored, in 
the tone of his voice. Jeremiah alone 
appreciated the importance of Jabez 
Thompson's assurance, that '^ there was 
no necessity for alarm." The head 
of the house of Sleaford felt the full 
force of the escape which the rival 
lawyer's words implied, and for a 
moment he was prepared to go back 
to London contentedly, without being 
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one penny the richer by Squire Martin's 
death. 

"I, Ephraim Martin," began Mr. 
Thompson, " of Manor Farm, The Marsh, 
in the county of Lincoln, do hereby revoke 
all wills, codicils, and other testamentary 
dispositions heretofore made by me, and 
do declare this to be my last will and 
testament." 

" Are the witnesses alive, sir ? " asked 
Mr. Sleaford, unwilling, even in the pre- 
sence of a possible exposure of his conduct, 
to lose all control over the proceedings. 

" They are. Kester Shaw and William 
Goff are the witnesses." 

'^ They look alive," said Tom, following 
the index finger of Mr. Thompson, as it 
pointed in the direction of the two defunct's 
head servants. 

" It must be a great consolation to our 
dear cousin to know they are alive," said 
Mrs. Sleaford, mildly. 

" Certainly, yes, my dear,'' said Jeremiah. 
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" If there are no more questions to be 
asked," said Mr. Thompson, looking round 
deprecatingly, "I would again proceed to 
state that — " 

" I beg pardon, sir. It may be as well 
to be informed whether there are any 
surviving relatives of the deceased who 
are not present ? " 

^* All the surviving relatives are present, 
Mr. SleaEord." 

"Thank you; it is always awkward 
when some surviving relative turns up and 
makes claims afterwards, like Enoch Ar- 
den," observed Mr. Sleaford, sighing, 

" Or Robinson Crusoe," said Tom. 

" I am not aware that Robinson Crusoe 
ever claimed anything under a will. Your 
observation is an unnecessary interruption. 
Pray proceed, Mr. Thompson." 

Mr. Sleaford observed an expression of 
annoyance in the local solicitor's eye that 
warned him to be careful, and although a 
score of other questions suggested them- 
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selves, he waved his hand for silence, 
and the reading of the will went on. 
A thousand pounds each were left to 
Kester and Goff ; a few thousand pounds 
were bequeathed to the county hospital ; 
small legacies were distributed among 
neighbours; and then the will recited 
that Jeremiah Sleaf ord was quite forgiven 
the mistake he had made in drawing a 
former will, '' the said Ephraim, feeling 
that he has not long to live, and desiring to 
do an act of special grace, in the hope of 
wiping out some of the brutalities of an 
embittered life, not only forgives his 
distant relative, Jeremiah Sleaford, but 
bequeaths to the said Jeremiah, his 
heirs, executors, and assigns, the sum of 
ten thousand pounds, that he may have 
no more excuse to make mistakes in wills 
or other documents." 

" Heaven rest his soul ! " exclaimed 
Jeremiah Sleaford. " He was a good and 
just man." 
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With which remark the head of the- 
household of Fitzroy Square buried his^ 
face in his hands to hide his emotion; 
for he had, by a fraudulent artifice, in- 
serted the name of his own son in the 
place of that of John Kerman, the im- 
portance of which change the reader will 
presently understand. The testator had 
not prosecuted or exposed him on making 
this discovery, but had kept his wicked 
secret and left him ten thousand pounds, 
without which aid at this present moment 
Jeremiah Sleaf ord would have been ruined 
for the third time. 

No one at the table understood Mr. 
Sleaford's trouble except the local soli- 
citor, who only paused for a moment in 
his recitation of the will. 

" To my dear niece, Jane Crosby," he 
continued, " I bequeath the black box 
marked with my initials, and now in the 
custody of my solicitor, Jabez Thompson." 

"Eh, dear, what's in it?" exclaimed 
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Mrs. Kester, speaking for the first 
time. 

"Here is the key. Miss Crosby can 
open it if she likes." 

Mrs. Kester took the key. 

" Shall I open it, Miss Jane ? " 

" If you please." 

The box was easily opened. Every 
eye was strained towards it. Even Mr. 
Sleaford looked up. 

"A bunch of owd flowers!" said Kester, 
in amazement, turning the box upside 
down, and kicking a withered bouquet of 
violets, which Jane picked up. 

"I gave them to Uncle Martin five 
years ago, on his birthday, with a knife 
that had a corkscrew in it," she said. 

Mr. Sleaford rose solemnly and tapped 
the box with his gold-headed pencil-case. 

"No false bottom, no secret drawers; 
no, evidently an empty box, a very empty 
box. What a strange legacy," he said, 
resuming his seat. 
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^'Then, who's got the brass?" ex- 
claimed Mr. Shaw, who found his tongue 
now for the first time during the business. 

'^ Listen ; I have nearly finished," said 
Mr. Thompson. *^ And I give, devise, 
and bequeath all the other real and per- 
sonal estate of which I shall be possessed 
or entitled at the time of my decease, 
unto John Kerman — ' 

The remaining technicalities of the will 
went for nothing ; nobody heard them ; 
the whole company stood upon its feet 
with astonishment when Jack Kerman 
was declared to be Squire Martin's heir. 

'^ Miss Crosby retains possession of the 
Manor Farm for three years," said Mr. 
Thompson, when the excitement had 
somewhat subsided; ^^ she cannot be dis- 
turbed in any way until that period is 
concluded; and this, Mr. Kerman, is the 
only condition attached to the bequest." 

In the will which uncle Martin had 
previously made, he had stipulated for the 
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maiTiage of Kerman to liis niece, each to 
enjoy the revenue of the estate, in pro- 
portion, for three years, at the end of 
which all the property to revert to Jg.ne 
Crosby, unless she had with her own free 
consent married Kcmian ; the old man 
having been long convinced that she had 
made up her mind to that match and no 
other ; and judging, from the character of 
Jack's father rather than from any exhi- 
bition of individuality in the son, that 
a dogged pride might prevent him 
from accepting wealth at the hands of 
his wife. Mr. Sleaford had dextrously 
inserted his own son's name in the place 
of Kerman's, and had contrived to shuffle 
that spurious will under Martin's pen for 
signature ; this will had lain at the bank, 
as arranged, until recently, when the 
squire, being very unwell, thought he 
would ride over to Lincoln and read the 
document, with a view to some changes 
which he had had in his mind to make, 
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and which changes were to some extent 
indicated in that last conversation with 
his niece. It was then that he discovered 
Mr. Jeremiah Sleaford's sharp practice, 
which he had forgiven with a Quixotic 
generosity that surprised Mr. Jabez 
Thompson, who knew little or nothing of 
the squire's early troubles. The old man, 
when he saw what Sleaford had done, 
remembered his own temptations in a 
serious monetary difficulty, relieved by 
timely aid by Jack Kerman's father. 
Under the influence of those early days, 
brought into strong relief by the presenti- 
ment that his last harvest home was at 
an end, he made that last will, which 
soon became the talk of the county. 

Before Mr. Jabez Thompson left the 
house after reading the will, Jeremiah 
Sleaford learnt from him that no other 
reference could or would be made to the 
document in which the mistake had been 
made. 
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^^ Indeed," said the local Bolicitor, " I 
have forgotten the error, whatever it was ; 
it is no business of mine to remember it, 
and the deceased did not enter into any 
minute explanation of it. If the defunct 
was content to take no further notice of 
the matter than to covdr it with a legacy 
of ten thousand pounds, and you are 
satisfied, there is an end of the business — 
so far as I am concerned, at all events." 

Mr. Sleaford assured his professional 
colleague that the mistake was not so 
serious as miglit have at first appeared, 
but at the same time nothing could exceed 
the noble, tlie almost Utopian way in 
which his relation, Ephraim Martin, had 
met it. And so for the present, the two 
gentlemen parted, Sleaford beside him- 
self with joy at his wonderful escape, 
and thinking at the moment that ho 
would never again run the risk attending 
a fishy transaction. 

^^ At the same time," he said, as if his 
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son Tom had read his thought, ^Uhere is 
no harm in our capturing Mr. Kerman." 

'' Not at all," said Tom. ^^ He 's a jolly 
fellow ; uncouth, perhaps, and his dialect 
is thick ; but he can be cured of that." 

^^ He has enough money to cure him of 
anything," said Mr. Sleaford. 

^' Am I to go in for Miss Crosby now ? " 
asked Tom. ^^ An old box and a bunch of 
flowers don't represent much in the city." 

^^ No, Tom, no," said Sleaford ; '^ though 
she's a deuced fine girl for all that, and 
I'm sorry for her. Extraordinary man, 
old Martin — very extraordinary. Be- 
friends his enemies, cuts off his dearest 
friend with an empty box." 

*' Yes, by Jove! it's the rummest go 
out." 

'^Ask Mr. Kerman to come to town 
with us. It will be a change for him. You 
can show him London. We '11 make him 
a director of the Cemetery Board ; it will 
be doing him a kindness." 
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" All right : I '11 take him to my tailor's 
and rig him out, put him through as the 
county gentleman, the fine old English 
yeoman — 1 11 take care of him." 

" We will all take care of him, Tom ; it 
is our duty/' 

^' Our duty shall be done." 

" I am in earnest, Tom — in sober ear- 
nest." 

'' So am I." 

^^ If your mother had a head for business, 
she 'd marry him to Emily." 

*^Not while Fred Tavener is above 
ground." 

^^ Confound Tavener! he's no good — a 
butterfly — a fellow who talks of nothing 
but good pictures, and does nothing but 
paint bad ones." 

^^ Let the yeoman have Patty." 

*^ If he will, by all means; talk to your 
mother about it. I hope she has ordered 
some good clothes for the child. Patty is 
never sufficiently well dressed." 
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^* Here's mother; talk to her yourself, 
governor, while I go and engineer Mr. 
Kerman." 

At that moment the miexpected heir 
was talking to the lady whom everybody 
had settled upon as the heiress. 

"I'm sorrythathe did it, lass; I'msorry.'^ 

" I 'm glad," said Jane." 

" There 's one thing I 'm glad about. 1 
towd you as I meant to go away before I 
knowed what was goin' to happen." 

" You did, John." 

" I said as I meant to see the world; I 
said as I felt like a slave as had just got 
his freedom." 

" Yes, that is true, John." 

" And you won't think now as money is 
takin' me away ; you won't think meanly 
of me as you might ha' done if you hadn't 
known aforehand that I was goin' when I 
only expected to go empty-handed?" 

" I have never thought meanly of you, 
and I 'm not going to begin now." 

VOL. . I 
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^^ Grive me thy hand on that, lass." 

Jane held out her hand. The young^ 
man pressed it heartily. 

^^I*m not quite my sen yet/' he said^ 
^^but nowt that could ha' happened would 
have altered what I 'd made up my mind 
to do — to see the world, to get out beyond 
this country as I ha' suffered in and 
laboured in ; to see London, and to be 
summat more than a farm labourer." 

*^ You have always been more than that." 

'' You 've thought so, perhaps, but no- 
body else has." 

^^It was not enough for mo to think so. 
No, lad, thou 'rt right I make no doubt ; 
go thy own ways — Uncle Martin is best 
judge. I hope tlioult like the world, and 
be happy in thy freedom." 

A quick and peremptory knock at the 
door interrupted the conversation. 

'' Mr. Tom Slcaford is waiting to speak 
to you, sir." 

^^I'm coming, tell him. Good-bye for 
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the present, Jane, I 'm going to London 
in the morning." 

^^ Good-bye, Jack, good-bye!" 
The girl pressed her hand upon her 
breast as the door closed and left her 
alon6. It was well for her that tears 
came to her relief. While she sat rocking 
herself to and fro, and sobbing as if her 
heart were breaking, Mr. John Kerman 
was listening to Tom Sleaford's plans for 
showing him London. 

'^ My dear sir," said uncle Martin's 
heir, *^you couldn't do me a greater 
favour. I meant to go to London on my 
own hook ; but to go with you — a gentle- 
man as knows all about it — why it 's the 
first time that I've thought what money 
can do, apd how useful it is ; because you 
wouldn't have asked Jack Kerman, farm 
labourer, to go wi' you." 

^^ I would, indeed. I like you!" said 
Tom. ^'There's no humbug about 
me." 
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*^ Well, never mind; I'm right glad to 
he one of jrour company to London, and if 
I'm rough, you mun look ower it; I'm 
nowt but a slave that's just gotten his 
liberty." 



END OF BOOK I. 
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BOOK II. 



CHAPTER I. 

MR. JOHN KERMAN COMMENCES HIS LONDON 

EDUCATION. 

What a wonderful world it was, this 
London of which Jack Kerman had heard 
so much ! 

The streets were literally paved with 
gold. They were ablaze with shops full 
of wonders of wealth. How splendid it 
is to be rich ! Aladdin did not enjoy his 
newly-discovered power more than Squire 
Kerman did. The Sleafords called him 
Sqidre — ^the Lincolnshire Squire. 

How lucky to have such friends as the 
Sleafords! What a genial, hearty good 
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fellow Jeremiah Sleaford was, with hi» 
breezy manner and his business-like 
habits ! And Emily, she appeared to the 
Squire to be the perfection of a lady. 
Patty was a gentle, doll-like girl, who 
seemed to him bom to be taken care of 
and petted. Mrs. Sleaford was a dear old 
lady. As for Tim Maloney, he was a jewel ; 
and nothing had delighted the young 
Squire more than Sleaford's ready kind- 
ness in transferring Tim's services to him. 
But the whole conduct of the Sleafords 
was goodness itself. He would never for- 
get it; and no sacrifice was sufficient to 
demonstrate his gratitude. 

They had insisted that he should make 
his home at Fitzroy Square. He had his 
own rooms, apart from the family, so that 
he was perfectly free to come and go as he 
pleased. Old Sleaford would have per- 
sisted in his remaining his guest for good, 
without a thought of payment, but Kerman 
was not a sensitive man, and he had no 
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compunction about oflFering to pay for his 
board and lodging. Mr. Sleaford had, 
therefore, consented, under great pressure, 
that his wife should receive a quarterly- 
cheque to cover the cost of Mr. Kerman's 
entertainment. There never was a more 
imited family. The occasion of the Martin 
legacy, and the fortunate launching of the 
Cemetery Company had made the Fitzroy 
mansion happy. The domestic wheels 
ran along gaily. Smith Brothers were 
ostentatiously paid the moment they sent 
in their bill. Emily rarely lost her 
temper now. Patty was no longer cynicaL 
Mrs. Sleaford gave "At Homes." They 
drove and rode in the Park. Tom had a 
lucrative position in an Asphalte Paving 
Company in the city. He had chambers 
in Regent Street, so that Kerman could 
enjoy the exclusive services of Tim 
Maloney. This was an arrangement 
effected by Tom before he left Manor 
Farm. He had long desired a separate 
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establishment, and it was agreed between 
father and son that Tom, at large on his 
own account, would be likely to impress 
the Squire more favourably than Tom at 
home, living on his family. 

All this was very pleasant. Despite his 
•dialect and his rough ways, the Squire 
found himself the centre of a conspiracy 
to please him. He did not dream that this 
was part of a broader conspiracy to cap- 
ture him body and soul. 

^^He's fair game," Mr. Sleaford had 
said to his son. ^* We must get him into 
our companies, and make the most of him. 
It 's all in his own interest. He had much 
better get twenty per cent, for his money 
ihan five." 

^^You are right, governor," Tom had 
replied ; ^^ he 's the biggest fish we Ve 
hooked for some time." 

^^ Don't speak of him in that cold- 
blooded way, Tom. Regard him as a 
brother. You have a right to consider 
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him in that light ; but for him you would 
have been old Martin's heir." 

" Make him useful," Jeremiah had said 

to Mrs. Sleaford. *^ Tom will take him to 

« 

his tailor's and have him properly dressed. 
He will look a county gentleman to per- 
fection. Take him about, or let him take 
you about ; show him to our friends, and 
exhibit him to the tradespeopje — in short, 
make him useful." 

" I will, Jeremiah, dear, I will," said 
the faded wife of his bosom, dim dreams 
of splendour flitting through her mild con- 
stitution. 

*' And marry him to Emily or Patty, 
that is your programme. If Emily can 
be got to throw over that painter fellow, 
let Emily have him ; if not, he must marry 
Patty." 

" Yes, certainly love," said Mrs. Slea- 
ford. 

Mr. Kerman could not have fallen into 
better hands for varnishing. Emily, with- 
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out seeming to do it, began promptly to 
cure him of his dialect. Patty instructed 
him in ices and gloves. Mrs. Sleaford 
went shopping with him. Old Sleaford 
showed him the City, its banks, its finan- 
cial chambers, its thousand and one ways 
of making money. Tom introduced him 
to the best cigar store, the pleasantest bar, 
the finest restaurant, the fastest night- 
house, and the most accommodating 
banker. The clothes, sticks, whips, hats, 
rings, pins, and other trifles that poured 
into Fitzroy Square soon rendered it 
necessary that an additional room should 
be added to the young Squire's apartments. 
In less than a month he was one of the 
best-dressed men in London. Mr. Snip 
had shown a fine taste in the decoration of 
the county gentleman. The make-up was 
perfect. A theatrical costumier could not 
have turned John Kerman out more cha- 
racteristically. A son of the soil, Snip 
had dressed him up to the part of a 
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county gentleman, and he looked like a 
young lord who was too fond of horses and 
hunting, and the other pastimes of a lord of 
hroad acres. Kerman was handsome. He 
had a ruddy fair complexion, bright grey 
eyes, brown curly hair, a broad manly 
chest, and there was a masculine swing in 
his gait. His favourite suit was black and 
white checked trousers, small in pattern, 
and rather tight upon the leg; a black 
shooting coat, a white-spotted blue neck- 
tie, and a tall hat. It was surprising how 
quickly he fell into the habit of his new 
clothes and his new condition. There was 
nobody to laugh at him. London did not 
know of his humble origin. In the Marsh, 
they would have laughed at the grub with 
butterflies' wings. They would have 
roughly criticized his hat, his coat, and 
his clean linen. The Sleafords ignored 
the past altogether. They never seemed 
to remember that Jack had been any other 
than a fine gentleman. 
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As for London, it was delighted with the 
newcomer. He was rich. What did it 
matter that he pronounced his vowels full 
and round. London liked it. London 
was charmed with the north-country 
dialect. A liberal order given in the 
Lincolnshire vernacular had a special 
grace of its own. How kind everybody 
was ! No heir just come into his heritage 
had ever enjoyed possession more than Mr. 
John Kerman. No stories he had heard 
of London came up to the reality. Milk 
and honey ! — it was a land flowing with 
champagne, musical with fun and frolic. 
It was a world of delight, a city of 
theatres, clubs, hotels, music halls, 
smoking saloons, and beautiful women. 
If he had only obtained his first experi- 
ence of it as Jack Kerman, the ambitious 
farm labourer bent on seeing the world 
and winning his own independence in it, 
that would have opened his eyes,, and 
enabled him when he liad earned the 
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right to have luxurious tastes to. discover 
a real basis of pleasure. As it was, he 
was a fish who never suspected a hook or 
an artificial bait ; a bird innocent of 
springs and lime ; a man with his heart 
on -his sleeve, and his purse unlocked and 
wide open. 

No wonder the cruel city was delighted 
with Mr. John Kerman. It set traps for 
him at all points. It smiled and cheated 
him. It conspired against him in every 
way. It traded on his generosity ; it 
coined his tenderest feelings; it turned 
his vanity to account ; it made money out 
of his pride ; it flattered him and robbed 
him ; it captured his senses, and plundered 
him even while he slept. It smiled on 
him with the wiles of a harlot, and it 
fleeced him as heartlessly. But it was all 
brightness and sunshine and gaiety to 
the young Squire, just come into his title, 
his money, and his new clothes. He 
never suspected the cruel, stony-hearted 
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jade, London, wlien she caressed him and 
vowed he had won her heart, and that she 
loved him. 

" Will you come to the Footlights Club 
to-night," said Tom, after a little dinner 
at the Soho cafe^ which had suddenly 
become famous for its special French cwmVie. 

** Yes, anywhere you like," said the 
squire, ^^only I hope it's English; I 
doan't care much for these French kick- 
shaws and things." 

"Oh, it's English enough, the Foot- 
lights ; a dramatic and literary club. I 
gave a fellow a fiver to write me a farce 
and put my name on it just to admit me. 
You have to do something of that sort, 
you know ; queer dogs ! I got in through 
a man who wiitcs leaders on a financial 
paper ; he gave us a lift in cemeteries and 
asphaltes." 

"Ah, I see. You know a sight of rum 
spots and folks," said the Squire. 

" Yes, I 've seen a thing or two, and so 
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shall you, Jack, my boy, before I 've done 
with you." 

Twelve o'clock was the time when the 
Footlights began to be lively. 

It was situated down one of those long 
Strand passages which, in the old days, 
looked upon the river. They had almost 
to grope their way along the narrow 
descent, amidst miscellaneous odours that 
would not have disgraced Cologne. 
Presently they entered another passage, 
climbed up an ill-lighted staircase, and 
found themselves in the murky quarters of 
the Footlights. The room was neither 
spacious nor imposing. It was full of 
people and full of smoke. 

" All celebrated in their way," said 
Tom. ^^Not exactly shining lights in 
their several professions, but distinguished 
once, and likely to be to the fore again at 
some future day." 

The Squire took a seat beside the pre- 
sident, a pale, intellectual looking young 
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man, who was supposed to be the most 
humorous of the clever writers on the 
Cricket^ a satirical journal which kept 
dramatic art in its proper groove, and 
influenced the destinies of political parties 
at St. Stephen's. 

** The melancholy looking gentleman in 
paper collars, is one of the comic artists of 
the Cricket J ^ whispered Tom ; " and that 
noisy fellow who is talking while he eats, 
is the critic of the Pandemonium^ a jolly 
fellow, a member of bigger clubs than 
this, but he likes the Footlights, it's so 
genial and homely." 

Some of the Footlighters were eating 
tripe and onions; others were devouring 
chops; some were smoking pipes, some 
cigars. Beer and spirits were the popular 
drinks. Everybody was talking to every- 
body else. Presently Mr. Brayford ap- 
peared upon the scene. 

" Wayho ! Hurrah ! " shouted the entire 
club. "WayhoforBrayford! TheChaunt!" 
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^^Waylio," said Tom, ^^is the watch- 
word of the club. You know, Brayford. 
The Chaunt is the club song and chorus." 

While Tom was speaking the club, as 
if in one voice, sang the refrain of ^^ Old 
Brown's Daughter," in which, as one 
man, the club declared that old Brown's 
daughter was a proper sort of girl. They 
wished they 'd been a lord mayor, a mar- 
quis, or an earl, then blow them if they 
wouldn't have married old Brown's girl. 

Mr. Brayford was then conducted by 
the pale, intellectual president to a piano 
but dimly visible through the smoke in an 
obscure comer of the room, whereupon he 
proceeded in the gentlest way to har- 
monize that comical chaunt. The music- 
hall poet who gave " Old Brown's 
Daughter" to the world had contrived 
to wed the words to a delicious melody, 
which Mr. Brayford modulated and varie- 
gated with a quaint, humorous instru- 
mentation that was as novel as it was 
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fascinating. The lament over the impos- 
sibility, &c., of securing the affections of 
old Brown's daughter entered various 
phases. Now it would be sad and wail- 
ing in a minor key, soft, plaintive, 
tender ; then it would grow defiant in its 
praises of her ; and anon, in loud, thun- 
dering tones, hammered out of a major 
key, it would declaim the club's passionate 
love and its final declaration of its marital 
intentions in the event of its attaining to 
a sufficient dignity of title and wealth. 

When Mr. Brayford rose from the 
piano everybody wanted to know where 
he had been, and what he thought of him- 
self for leaving the club a whole week 
without minstrelsy. 

*^ He is called the aged minstrel of the 
club," whispered Tom, " though he isn't 
forty for that matter.'' 

*^But he's the chap that came down 
about the tombstone ? " 

"Of course he is." 
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^^ What a rum go." 

**He is the managing director of our 
Blackheath Cemetery Company." 

^* You don't say so." 

^^ And, what 's more, he writes comic 
songs and farces, and is the j oiliest and 
best fellow out. Are you not, old boy?" 

Brayford came up as Tom was speak- 
ing. 

^' Am I not what?" the young-old man 
asked, in a bland, amiable voice. 

^^ An old scoundrel." 

^^ Yes, of course I am." 

^^ Then let me introduce a young scoun- 
drel to you — Squire Kerman." 

^^Why, good gracious! Mr. Kerman, 
how do you do? Welcome to London, 
sir ! Welcome to the great city ! And I 
hope it 11 treat you well. You Ve got to 
keep your weather eye open up here, sir, 
Mr. Sleaf ord will tell you that ; he knows, 
— none better, none better. Welcome to 
the Footlights ! " 
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*^ Thank you, Mr. Brayford ; you 're 
very good." 

" Have you introduced Mr. Kerman to 
the boys, sir?" 

^^No." 

^^ Will you permit me ?" 

*^ By all means." 

Whereupon Mr. Brayford commenced a 
tour of the club ; and before the night was 
over Squire Kerman made the acquaint- 
ance of a gentleman destined to become 
his agent in transactions of importance 
in the destinies of Fitzroy Square and 
Manor Farm. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FOOTLIGHTS AND THE HARDWICK. 

The tour of the Footlights Club illustrated 
Mr. Brayford's varied experience. He 
introduced the Squire right and left with 
a peculiar and special frankness. 

" Mr. Snallie — Mr. Kerman, a friend 
of Mr. Sleaford's. If Snallie wants to 
borrow a fiver let him have it; you'll 
get off cheap." 

' ^ Brayf ord. Oh, fie ! " exclaimed Snallie, 
an old gentleman, with a curl on each side 
of his face, and a pair of long hands in a 
pair of still longer gloves. 

^^ Mr. Macjew — Mr. Kerman, a friend 
of Mr. Sleaford's, from Lincolnshire." 
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" How are you, sir ? Proud to meet 
any friend of Sleaford's/' 

" If Macjew wants you to put a thou- 
sand or two into his new City paper^ 
don't.'^ 

'* Bad advice, believe me," responds 
Macjew, a cleanly-shaven, well-dressed 
gentleman. ^^ A thousand in my new 
City paper would pay you in two years 
five hundred per annum." 

*^ Mr. Brayford is joking, I expect, in 
warning me," said Kerman, anxious to be 
polite. 

^' Quite so," said Brayford. ^^ Hero is 
another gentleman against whom I must 
warn you. Mr. Slowcalm, allow me to 
present to you Mr. Kerman, a county 
gentleman who is doing London, but who 
isn't to be done himself, mind you." 

Slowcalm smiled. 

*^ How do you do, Mr. Kerman ? Bray- 
ford will have his little joke, and it always 
is a little joke." 
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" He '11 want you to put a few hundreds 
into a travelling dramatic company," said 
Brayford, as they passed on. *' Dont ; 
Slowcalm is a very nice fellow, but the 
biggest humbug out. We have some jolly 
good fellows in the Footlights, and we 
have also some shabby ones ; we have 
some great good men, and some little bad 
'uns, Mr. Kerman, and you must mind 
your eye." 

Brayford's earnest jesting did not re- 
strain Snallie, Macjew, nnd Slowcalm from 
commencing excavations for Kerman. 
They began to dig pitfalls for him at once. 
Even Sleaford's careful management did 
not prevent Slowcalm from talking to Ker- 
man of the delights of theatrical life, and 
more particularly of the pleasure of 
travelling in the country with an opera- 
houffe troupe — such good company, • such 
delightful dinners, and all the while 
making lots of money. When Kerman 
said he had had enough of the country^ 
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Slowcalm said Yes, just so ; no doubt the 
country was not equal to London; the 
metropolis was, of course, the place ; all the 
world came to London; an opSrorhouffe 
company at a West End theatre, that was 
the thing; fie had been in management 
twenty years, and had sung all the bari- 
tone music in the leading opera ; and, as 
for money, he made 20,000/. out of 
^ Venice the Beautiful,' ^ The Great 
Mogul,' and *The Delights of Madagas- 
car.' Would he come and see him at his 
little place ? Yes, John Kerman would. 
He was pleased to hear Slowcalm talk. It 
seemed as if he were speaking fairy tales 
or romance, he didn't know what, and 
there was a dazzling confusion about it 
all that gave Jack a vague sensation of 
delight. 

'^ Now, look here, Jack my boy," said 
Tom, as they left The Footlights ; " you 
must be careful, you know, about these 
fellows. It isn't that they're dishonest, 
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they are over sanguine ; they believe when 
they borrow your money that they are 
going to pay it back; they feel certain 
when they get you into a little spec that 
you are going to make money by it ; 
there is no harm in your lending a trifle, 
but when you Ve parted with it, think no 
more about it. If you don't altogether 
rely on my advice, ask Brayford, he '11 
tell you ; he 's been through the mill, and 
he is as odd and Quixotic a chap as there is 
going." 

Tom did not mind the boys having some 
of the crumbs that dropped between him- 
self and the rich man ; but he considered 
the Squire his own particular and private 
preserve, over which nobody was to shoot 
without his licence and permission. 
' ^^ All right, Tom. Thou 'rt full of know- 
ledge o' these things ; but it does seem a 
pity that Mr. Siowcalm should be wasting 
his time. And what a voice he has got ! 
Why, he sang that song, ^ The Englishman,' 
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well. I Vo never heard anything sung so 
well, and a chap like that ought to be 
helped." 

" Well, yes, he 's not a bad sort. Slow- 
calm ; but no matter how much money he 
makes, he always loses it. However, I Ve 
given you the tip. Jack — be cautious, my 
boy. Don't go into any big thing without 
me. If you want to speculate I'll show you 
the way." 

^^ Speculate ! " said Kerman, stopping his 
friend under a lamp-post. " Yes, I do 
mean to speculate, Mr. Tom Slcaford, but 
not in that way — no ; what my mind is set 
on, if I must speculate, is a bit of racin'. 
That 's the thing, lad, for mo. I always 
used to have a shillin' or two on Lincoln 
Handicap, St. Leger, and Derby, and I 
know summat about horses ; 1 'd like to buy 
a horse and ride him myself at a steeple- 
chase — eh, lad ! that's the time of day." 

<^ But think of the risk." 

^^ Blow the risk ! " said the Squire. 
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" Jack, you 're on." 

"On what?" 

" YouVe had one glass too many." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" What I say." 

• "That I am drunk?" 
« 

"No, not exactly that." 

" If any man says I am drunk, he's a — " 

" No, no," said Tom, taking the Squire's 
arm ; " nothing of the kind. Come along, 
old boy ; we '11 go and put a hundred on 
the Leger.'' • 

" Right," said Kerman, who by this 
time had begun to stagger in his gait. 

" I don't know much about racing, but 
I 'm willing to learn ; you shall teach 
me." 

" Aye, that 's it, I '11 teach thee. Thou 's 
gotten to make me a fine gentleman, and 
I '11 show thee how to know a horse when 
thou sees one." 

" Here we are, then. We '11 just inquire 
for Mr. Roper, and he '11 put us in the right 
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way," said Tom, pausing on the steps of 
the Hardwick Club, a quiet-looking estab- 
lishment off the Strand, in the neighbour- 
hood of Covent Garden. 

^^ Yes," the porter said, ^^ Mr. Roper is 
in." 

■ 

'' Roper 's a friend of the governor's ; a 
clever young fellow — combines racing with 

the law. He is one of our consulting soli- 
citors in the Asphalte Company. This is 
his favourite club." 

' ^ Mr. Sleaf ord, you 're a right down 
chap," said the Squire, who was soon 
shaking hands with Mr. Roper, a handsome 
well-dressed young man, with the manners 
of a courtier. 

'^ Proud to know you, sir," he said, tak- 
ing the Squire's hand. 

Tom had whispered a few words to 
Roper. 

^^ Waiter, a little supper for three, 
devilled kidneys and a bone," said Roper. 

It was the eve of the Leger. The 
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" Hard wick" was crowded with men who 
were all talking at once. They had books 
in their hands, in which they continually 
made notes. In the centre of a large room, 
into which the Squire could catch a glimpse 
from the outer chamber, where Roper had 
received Tom, there were high office desks 
upon which telegrams were fixed. Mes- 
sages continued to arrive from time to 
time. They were surrounded at once by 
the occupants of the room. Silence for a 
moment attended their inspection of the 
flimsy paper. Then the Babel of tongues 
broke out afresh. 

*^ A busy scene, Mr. Kerman. It is our 
Betting Exchange, and to-night is our ex- 
citing time. 

^^Yes, I see," said the Squire rubbing 
his eyes and making an effort to pull him- 
self together. ^^ Reminds me of the ring at 
Lincoln races." 

^* There is a good deal in common be- 
tween the two scenes. This way, gentle- 
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men ; we will sup away from the noise of 
the saloon. 

'' But are we not trespassing on you at 
a time when you — '^ 

*^ Not at all," said Mr. Roper, stopping 
him in the midst of an apologetic speech, 
^^ not at all.'' 

It was a pleasant little supper. The 
style of it and the superior manner of Mr. 
Roper overcame the Squire. He gradually 
got sober under the Hardwick treatment, 
and became painfully conscious of his dia- 
lect, his natural uncouthness, and his utter 
ignorance of the world. He listened to 
Roper, and tried to speak like him. He 
struggled with his thees and thous, and 
became diffident and embarrassed. He 
made a few remarks about horses which 
Roper declared to be excellent and 
full of shrewd judgment. As a favour 
to Mr. Kerman he undertook to put 
five hundred pounds on the race, out 
of which Tom was to have two ponies, 
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otherwise fifty pounds, if the Squire 
should win. 

Early in the morning, when Tom Slea- 
ford bade his friend good night at the 
comer of Fitzroy Square, Mr. Kerman de- 
tained him for a short time with some 
perfectly sober reflections upon his position 
and feelings. 

•^^ I am jolly and all that, but it 's a sort 
of a dream, and I seem out of place, just 
as a fellow does who 's got out of the 
kitchen into the parlour, and doesn't know 
how to take a seat rightly. If I 'd a walked 
into Mester Dymoke's fine house, as was 
member o' Parliament when I was old 
Martin's farmin' man, and had a gone in 
and sat down by pianner, I couldn't a felt 
more out of place than I 've felt to-night." 

'^Nonsense, my dear Jack, you 're out 
of sorts ; you '11 soon be all right.'' 

^^ I know, I know," said the Squire. " I 
mean to be all right ; don't think as I 'm 
giving up; I 'm goin' to learn all these things 
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9 

that makes the difference between you and 
me ; I 'm goin' to set mysen right down to it ; 
don't you make any mistake, I 'm not a- 
goin' to have folks ashamed of me, as you 
was to-night. I know I was a bit drunk 
at first, but I could hear mysen talkin* 
after that, and it sounded as if a cart-horse 
had got shoved by mistake into the same 
stable as thoroughbreds. Nay, lad, I 
know I'm not a fool; but there, wait a 
bit, I '11 show thee whether I can't mend. 
I 'm groomed up and put into best stall, 
and left to feed till my coat 's smooth and 
shining, and I think I've getten some 
good blood in me, though I don't know 
yet if I be mistaken or not. I 'U tell you 
soon. Good night, lad ; day will come that 
you wain't be ashamed on me." 

"It has come, Jack; I'm not ashamed 
of you." 

"I know — ^money keeps my head up; 
nay, I don't mean as it does with you, but 
I mean to make you respect me as if I 
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had no money. I want folks to shake 
hands and how-do-you-do me as if I had 
no brass to speak on, and they was glad 
to see me all same," 

*^ Good-night, then, unless you want to 
go home with the milk; it's daylight, Jack." 

^^ Well, it don't matter, I Ve got key, 
and I needn't get up till dinner-time. 
However, good night, lad; thou'rt not 
ashamed of Jack Kerman ? " 

^^ Ashamed ! I 'm proud of you." 

'' Good-night, Mr. Tom." 
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CHAPTER III. 

CARRIAGES AND HORSES, AND PLENTY OP 

MONEY. 

*^ Don't sound your vowels so much/' said 
Patty ; ^^ that is your principal mistake." 

<^My vowels?" 

^^Yes; your a's, e's, i's, o's, u's, and 
sometimes w's and y's." 

^^Yes?" 

^^ Don't say ^ yo/ when you should say 
' you.' " 

'' I see." 

^^ And don't put two vowels where there 
should be only one ; don't say ' doSn't ' 
for ^ don't/ and, for that matter, rather 
say ' do not * than ^ don't.' 
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" * Do not ' for * doant ' ; ah, it does 
make a difference." 

" And don't say ^ ah ' when you mean 
^ yes ' ; and ^ make ' is not pronounced 
' mek.' " 

" Good; it's like comin' to schule bein' 
with you." 

" * School,' not ^ schule,' and ^ being, ^ 
not ' bein'.' " 

" Just so." 

Patty, in a pinky-white silk dress, was 
painting a pinky-white water-colour, de- 
lineating the glories of a pinky- white sun- 
set. The Squire, in a brown velvet jacket 
and crimson slippers, was sitting by her 
side and gazing into the fire. The room 
was called the studio. It had an outlook 
into the square, where the autumn leaves 
were blowing about in the wind. 

" Do you know I had got it into my 
head that folk were ashamed on me," he 
said. 

'* ^ People,' not ' folk,' " responded the 
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artist. " Ashamed ^ of me,' not * on 
me.' " 

She spoke as if she were reading a lesson 
in which she felt no interest whatever. 

" Yes ; well, never mind that." 

"But you told me to stop you every 
time you made a mistake." 

"Well, yes, thank you; ^people,' not 
^folk,' and all that. Don't mind it just 
now." 

" Go on, then." 

"I saw one man' laughin' — I mean 
laughing — at me, and I seemed as if I 'd 
got into wrong box like — a mongrel wi' 
high-bred uns." 

" Must correct you ? " 

"No, no^ now. I just wanted to ax 
you, because you are so kind like, and not 
so proud as some, if you think folk — 
people I mean — are ashamed of me ? " 

" Nobody is ashamed of anybody, if 
they are handsome and have plenty of 
money." 
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f "Handsome?" 

" Yes, I call you handsome. Even 
Emmy said you looked splendid on horse- 
back in the Row, yesterday." 

Patty spoke in measured tones, without 
emphasis, and with a complete absence of 
inflexions rising or falling. 

" Did she ? Ah, that were tailor's 
doing." 

" The tailor did not make your face, 
nor teach you how to ride." 

^^No ; but it were a rare and beautiful 
horse." 

^^ Then you don't think you are hand- 
some?" 

" I wish I could speak fine, as they say 
in Lincolnshire ; though they 'd have a 
great laugh if they heard me a-trying it." 

" You did not answer my question." 

"Oh, if I think I'm handsome?" he 
said, laughing, and looking up at his ques- 
tioner. " I never thought about it." 

" If you had been a fine gentleman, you 
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would have paid me a compKment when I 
said that." 

^^Ah, yes, I see you were trying me; 
' but I'm not a fine gentleman, you see^ 
and I 'm too shamefaced to pay compli- 
ments to a lady." 

" You should practise — practise on me." 

" What shall I say ? " 

"Just what you think — and a little 
more." 

"I think you are a good-natured, nice 
Kttle lady." 

"Yes; but you should say something 
about my eyes or my expression." 

" I cannot frame it in my mind yet ; 
we '11 leave that till next lesson. Miss Patty* 
You know Mr. Roper ? " 

" Yes ; he 's a darling." 

" You like him ? " 

" Ever so much." 

" He 's got fine manners, if you like." 

" Beautiful." 

Miss Emily Sleaford entered the room* 
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^* Good evening, Mr. Kerman." 

" Good evening, Miss Sleaford." 

Kerman rose to his feet. 

" Don't let me disturb you," said the 
new comer. 

^' Tom tells me you have been buying 
some race-horses, Mr. Kerman." 

" Yes, I have ; I like race-horses." 

" I am glad you have bought what you 
like." 

"Yes?" 

" Because you have also, I hear, been 
patronizing art." 

" In what way?" 

" What do you think Mr. Kerman has 
done ? " 

" I don't know," said Patty, still paint- 
ing her pink and white sunset. 

" Tom and he called at Mr. Tavener's 
studio, and Mr. Kerman bought his 
Thames picture, and it has just come as a 
present to mamma." 

" Oh, don't mention it. I could see on 
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Thursday at the play that you were fond 
of him like, and it was Tom that put me 
up to buying the picture. Tom always 
knows how to do the right thing." 

" It was very kind of you, Mr. Kerman 
— ^too kind." 

" No, no ; I feel honoured if you are 
pleased." 

" And you said you did not know how 
to compliment a lady," said Patty, as if she 
were reading the sentence out of a book. 

^^ You must know, Miss Sleaford," said 
Kerman, "that yore sister's leamin' me 
how to talk your London lingo, and giving 
me lessons in manners, like." 

" I hope she 's a pleasant schoolmistress," 
said Emtmy, smiling. 

"That's just what I said: it's like 
comin' to school." 

"You said schule before," observed 
Patty. 

" Patty ! " exclaimed Miss Sleaford, 
reprovingly. 
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"That^s right, I did; I said schule. 
You'll have me shaking hands, and say- 
ing ^ How do you do ? ' and speaking fine, 
so that they 11 never know me in Lincoln- 
shire soon," said the young man. ^^ Money 
they say 's got its responsibilities, and that 's 
one on 'em, I suppose. You We got to be 
fine as well as look it, though they say down 
in the Marsh as ^ Hansom is as hansom 
does.' " 

"Yes, that's a country proverb," said 
Emmy. " It 's been out of date in London 
ever since I can remember." 

" Still there 's summat in it." 

" Everything, I think," said Miss Slea- 
ford ; " but I don't know anv one else 
who thinks so, except Mr. Tavener, 
perhaps." 

"You must take the world as it is," 
chimed in Patty. "It's no good trying 
to be anybody unless you have carriages 
and horses and plenty of money." 

" That 's where I haven't got bearing of 
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things yet," said Kerman. " It seems to 
me, as I Ve said before, it's no good taking 
a cart-horse, dressin' him in fine harness, 
and puttin' him into a drag and makin' out 
as he's used to it, and matches t'other 
three of the team." 

*^No," said Miss Sleaford, promptly, 
"but it may be that the cart-horse was 
originally intended for the Park, and was 
made to trudge along the road instead ; 
it may be that the cart-horse, with a little 
training, will prove himself to be quite the 
equal of horses that have never had to 
rough it at all." 

" Thank you," said the Squire, "that's 
me. I know exactly what you mean, and 
you know what I mean ; I 'm tryin' to 
find out what I were really intended 
for." 

"For Patty," Mr. Jeremiah Sleaford 
thought, as he entered the room. " For 
Parliament, Kerman," he said: "we'll 
have you returned for a Lincolnshire 
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borough, native and to the manner born, 
and all that kind of thing ; a candidate to 
represent the soil on which he was bom 
goes down wonderfully. Now, Patty, 
away with Art; early dinner to-day, be- 
cause of the opera. Are you dressed, 
Emmy? Kerman, a treat for you to- 
night — Titiens in a new rdle^ 

" Thank yo," said the Squire. " I left 
the City an hour earlier than usual, on 
purpose." 

"Mr. Roper called to ask if he might 
take mamma and me to the theatre," said 
Patty. 

"Mr. Roper!" exclaimed the old man. 
" I don't care for you to be going about 
with Roper. He 's a gentleman, I know, 
and clever at making money ; [and our 
dear friend the Squire likes him; but 
really, you know, Patty — " 

" I like Mr. Roper," said Patty, with a 
pinky- white blush, laying aside her pinky- 
white sunset, and speaking^ in her calm, 
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unimpassioned way which to Roper was 
80 delightfully distingvJ. 

** Yes, yes ; I know we all like him." 

" And I want to go to the theatre." 

^^ Well, well; see what mamma says." 

"Wilful, you see, Kerman, wilful, but 
a good girl, and, like all good girls, likes 
her own way." 

" But you can't have your own way in 
this life," he said, when Miss Emily and 
Mr. Kerman had left the room, " and you 
can't have your way in regard to Roper. 
Now listen to me. Roper is a schemer ; 
he hasn't a penny, and if he had he'd 
squander it ; he never pays anybody." 

*^ We used not to pay anybody." 

" Will you listen, Patty ? " 

" Yes, father." 

' ^ You know I speak for your own good ; 
you know I would make any sacrifice for 
you." 

" I don't want you to do it." 

"Because you don't understand your 
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own welfare. Roper is a spendthrift, a 
blackleg." 

" Oh, don't call names ; I shall cry if 
you do." 

^* Then listen, love, listen to me calmly • 
Mr. Kerman — Squire Kerman as I prefer 
to have him called — is rich, wealthier than 
he thinks ; he is a good-looking young 
man ; he can settle five thousand a year 
upon you, and spend another five 
in carriages and horses and servants 
for you. Do you understand what I 
mean ? " 

" Yes." 

" If he were to die or become bankrupt, 
you would have five thousand a year of 
your own, — perhaps more, do you see ? " 

" Yes." 

" If you married Roper, he would pawn 
your jewels; and if he died you would 
be left to live in a garret, without six- 
pence." 

^^ But you would help me?" suggested 
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the pinky-white student of Art and 
Nature. 

" If I could. The chances are I couldn't. 
You know what struggles weVe had. 
You know how the bailiffs have been here; 
how your ma has been insulted by the 
tradespeople in her own house; how we 
have had to pretend we 've had a beautiful 
dinner off a bit of cold mutton served up 
by Tim, as if it were a banquet ? " 

*^ Yes ; but that 's all over now." 

" For the present." 

^^ Only for the present?" 

" Perhaps, only." 

"Mr. Roper's so nice, and he dresses 
so well." 

" You wouldn't like him in a workhouse 
suit, I expect ? " 

"No." 

"You wouldn't like when you had 
married him to be turned out of your house 
and home, your diamond earrings and 
your gold watch sold to pay his debts ? " 
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"No, no." 

"You would prefer to have a house in 
Mayfair, and be able to go to the 
Academy, and have paragraphs in the 
papers that you had given three thousand 
guineas for a picture by Landseer, and be 
able to receive your ma and pa in grand 
style, and patronize Mr. Tavener, for I 
suppose it 's no good trying to bring 
Emmy to her senses." 

" Yes, dear, yes, I should like that ; but 
why don't you make Emmy marry the 
Squire ? " 

" Because you see — well, the fact is, my 
dear child, 1 don't think he cares for 
Emmy. I know he cares for you, — I am 
sure of it ; and Emmy was not bom to 
take life easy, nor were you, Patty. You 
have always taken trouble impatiently, 
and you would never do to encounter 
poverty ; no, I cannot think of Mr. Roper 
for you. Your mother says she does not 
think you care about him ; do you ? " 

VOL. I. M 
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" A little." 

" Only a Kttle ? " 

^^ He 's agreeable, and he talks welly 
and he is very fond of me." 

"Yes; but life is real, life is earnest^ 
Patty ; and you must not take husbands 
because they talk well and are fond 
of you. Mr. Kerman will talk well 
enough soon. You must learn to love 
him, to regard yourself as his help-mate 
in the disposition of his property; you 
must consider how you can best spend 
his money for him, how you will have his 
carriages painted, where you will spend the 
autumn, how many parties you will give 
in the season, who shall be your jeweller, 
and all that kind of thing, don't you 
know. There, come along; dress for 
dinner now, and the opera. I told your 
mother I would arrange it all for you ; 
and Emmy will go with her and Mr. 
Roper to the theatre ; you and I and the 
Squire to the opera. That 's a good girl. 
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its father's pet, its father's hope, isn't 
it?" 

" Yes," said Patty, submitting to a 
paternal kiss. 

" And you '11 try and give up all 
thoughts of Roper ? Your mother said 
she was sure you would if I asked you." 

" I '11 try," said Patty. 

*^ And you won't be unkind to th** 
Squire ? " 

"No; I '11 be kind to him." 

"Not too kind, of course?" 

"No." 

" Don't let him think we wish you to 
marry him?" 

" No." 

" Your mother will explain; wo should 
like him to propose as soon as possible." 

" Without asking your permission ? " 

"You will tell him to do that. You 
must consult your mother now." 

"Poor Mr. Roper, he will be so un- 
happy!" 
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" Pooh, pooh, nonsense ! Don't think of 
him ; he won't mind." 

" Won't he ? If he does not I shall be 
very miserable." 

"There, there, say no more about it. 
1 know you will do what pa and ma wish, 
and what is best for all parties. I know 
you will wait, dear. Now, promise me." 

" Yes, I wiU try." 

The clash and hum of the dinner-gong, 
a fine example of Chinese manufacture 
from the Baker Street Bazaar, broke in 
upon the interesting dialogue. 

" Dinner ! Bless me ! There, be quick, 
dear, and we will wait for you." 

Mrs. Sleaford appeared at the door in 
black velvet and diamonds. 

"It is all settled, my love," said Mr. 
Sleaford. " Kiss our dear child ; she has 
consented to all we wish." 

" Bless you, dear!" exclaimed Mrs. Slea- 
ford, in the same measured, neutral tones 
as those which were characteristic of Patty; 
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" she is my own child, always ready to 
sacrifice herself for others." 

*^ Just so," said Jeremiah. 

And Mrs. Sleaford took Patty to her 
maternal arms. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE HAND OP FATE. 



Two years pass swiftly in London. To 
Squire Kerman the time had gone Kke the 
wind. 

It is two years since Patty Sleaford 
made that promise to her father, on the 
last night of the Italian Opera. She had 
done her best to keep it, in spite of the 
only feeling of which her heart seemed 
capable, a liking for Mr. Roper. 

Mr. John Kerman had benefited by her 
uncompromising tuition, and had never 
faltered in his task of fitting himself for 
that sphere of life into which his money 
had dragged him. He was known as the 
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Squire at Epsom and at Doncaster. He 
was voted a good fellow at the Reform and 
the Rag. He had progressed rapidly in 
all kinds of knowledge. He was an 
authority at the Westminster and at Tat- 
tersall's. Mr. Roper was his agent, and 
the Squire's training-stables were already 
beginning to be talked of, though he had 
only bought out a well-known breeder 
during the previous season. Nobody 
laughed at him now on account of his 
dialect ; he never met men who were 
ashamed of him. He looked like a country 
gentleman devoted to sports, and the rdle 
suited his inclinations. 

The Sleafords were very proud of the 
Squire. He continued to dine several 
days a week at Fitzroy Square. His 
friends wondered that he was contented 
there. They did not know how politic and 
clever Jeremiah could be. The Squire 
would not have been as happy anywhere 
else. It was home to him ; and he had the 
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use of Tom's rooms in Regent Street, 
besides a little box down in Surrey, where 
he occasionally spent a day or two. He 
would sit and roar with laughter while 
Patty talked about his vowels and the mis- 
takes of his first days in London. Some- 
times he would rehearse them. Indeed, he 
liked the northern dialect, and he would 
often use it for amusement or in the way 
of badinage. He wondered if they would 
know him down in the Marsh, and, if they 
did, what they would think of him. It 
did not occur to him now that they might 
laugh at him for ^^ talking fine." The old 
simile of the cart-horse and the thorough- 
bred was at last used up. He had demon- 
strated to his own satisfaction that he had 
become quite equal to the best stable. He 
no longer needed the social help of Tom 
Sleaford ; indeed, he had gone far ahead 
of Tom. He belonged to clubs where 
Tom could only be admitted as a visitor. 
Tom was glad now and then of the pro- 
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tection of the Squire. For although 
Asphaltes had prospered, and Tom was 
his own master, and lived in good style, 
he was still only ^^ somebody in the City," 
while Jack Kerman was known to be a 
landed proprietor, and, indeed, was be- 
lieved to have a sufficient territorial 
influence to make him a catch for the 
Reform. 

London was still a delightful place to 
Kerman, though he had experienced 
certain and sundry exhibitions of its 
cruelty. Perhaps he had no right to lay 
his financial misfortunes at the great City's 
door. He had been fleeced by Macjew, 
Snallie & Slowcalm, of course. That was 
nothing; a few thousands covered their 
defalcations. Mr. Fitzherbert Robinson had 
in the most considerate way relieved him of 
ten thousand pounds ; but the speculation 
looked so promising, and Robinson was so 
very pressing. He had a considerable sum 
locked up in Asphaltes and Cemeteries ; but 
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Ms dividends came in regularly, and that 
was all right. Mr. Jeremiah Sleaf ord had 
introduced him into mining, for it is 
pretty well known that, however much a 
man may have suflFered in this kind of in- 
Testment, he never leaves it. Mining is 
like gambling; the taste for it is never 
wiped out. The example of men who 
have made large fortunes is always before 
the dupe who has lost. Mr. Sleaford's 
fatherly interest in the Squire had been 
the cause of some of the Lincolnshire 
money being invested in mines. 

If Squire Kerman had a large property, 
his money was pretty well circulated : it 
was not allowed to lie idle. Mr. Sleaford 
iook care of that. The Squire himself 
was not economical, either in his tastes or 
his investments. He had the reputation 
of having won largely on the turf. But 
Mr. Roper could have told the world a 
different tale. Roper was his agent — ^his 
steward ; he had become his second self ; 
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and Roper, while he served his chief to 
the best of his ability, did not like him, 
and on many occasions when he should 
have combated some mistaken idea of the 
Squire's, he preferred to let him have his 
own way. Roper was a man of the 
world, and yet he had a weakness that 
men of the world would regard as utterly 
unfitting him for the hard business rela- 
tions of life. He loved Patty Sleaford. 
His love was not a passion : it was some- 
thing between liking and admiration. 
From his point of view, Patty was the 
beau ideal of a girl to be moulded into the 
perfection of a wife. Calm, passionless, 
almost languid in her movements and ex- 
pression, she would develope into one of 
those distinguished wom.en whose digni- 
fied repose was in Roper's eyes the one 
thing desirable in woman. No gush, no 
enthusiasm, taking the world calmly for 
what it is, never getting out of temper 
with it, and looking at life from a busi- 
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ness standpoint, — ^that was Roper's idea of 
a woman ; and Patty had captivated him. 
He could lose her without a pang, it is true, 
but he would have liked her and ten thou- 
sand pounds a year vastly well. Sleaford 
had been frank with him in explaining his 
views for Patty ; and that young lady had 
fallen in with the paternal arrangements 
so quietly, that Mr. Roper had long since 
ceased to advance his suit. Not that he 
loved Patty the less for permitting hei'self 
to be treated as a chattel ; on the con- 
trary, he thought there was something 
Spartan-like in a nature that could sacri- 
fice its own inclinations and acknowledge 
the justice of paternal policy. Some- 
times, however, he felt a little jealous of 
the Squire. There are men who would 
have taken a sweeping revenge upon a 
rival, placed in Roper s position ; but 
Roper was fond of speculation, and liked 
to win even for others as well as himself. 
Once or twice, if Kerman had not stood 
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between him and Patty, he would have 
resisted his decisions in matters of busi- 
ness more earnestly ; but that is all. Roper 
would do nothing wilfully to injure his 
rival, though he had a secret hope that 
some day he might make a big coup on 
his own account, and then challenge the 
Squire's pretensions to the hand of Miss 
Patty Sleaf ord. 

Lately, however, racing events had not 
worked out at all to his satisfaction, 
neither had the new stables come up to 
the hopes of Mr. Kerman; and though 
the Squire was flourishing in the opinion 
of sporting and financial London, Manor 
Farm knew that all this sunshine was not 
without its clouds. Old Jabez Thompson 
had his eyes upon Kerman ; not that the 
astute lawyer often went to London, but 
he had agents in town, and the Squire's 
closest financial secrets were somehow 
gathered together from time to time 
under Mr. Thompson's spectacles in the 
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little Lincolnshire town* Jabez came and 
went regularly once a week between his 
office at Burgh and Manor Farm, and 
Jane Crosby had looked particularly grave 
over the lawyer's most recent piece of 
news. 

It was immediately after this incident 
of the lawyer's visit that Tom Sleaford 
called at Manor Farm. Tom was now 
frequently absent from London for a day 
or two at a time, and it had occurred to 
him, after his regular Saturday to Monday 
holiday from business, which he observed 
with notable exactitude, to make a detour 
and drop in at Manor Farm. He found 
Miss Crosby in far more comfortable 
circumstances than he had expected. The 
farm had all its customary air of pros- 
perity, and Miss Crosby did not talk as if 
the future presented any difficulties. He 
noticed that she blushed when he spoke of 
the Squire, who had become quite a 
London swell. It also occurred to him 
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that, while Jack Kerman had progressed 
in the art of politeness and good manners, 
Miss Crosby had gone back. Not that 
she was rough or vulgar, but she seemed 
to speak with a broader accent than usual. 
She received him, without ceremony of 
any kind, in the kitchen, where the old 
sheep-dog was sleeping on the hearth- 
stone as of yore. Mrs. Kester was as 
plain and outspoken as ever, though she 
only shook her head knowingly when he 
made pointed inquiries about Miss Crosby's 
position and prospects. She* asked after 
*^ Flibbertigibbet, that Irish manikin," at 
which Goff set up a loud guflfaw. Miss 
Crosby would not talk about Kerman, but 
Tom Sleaford saw that her reticence was 
the result of pride, rather than want of 
inclination. 

^' We knaw all about him," Mrs. 
Kester said, when Jane had taken leave 
of Tom, ^^ we knaw the ungrateful beggar, 
an' if the missus were of my mind she 'd 
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niver have his ugly name mentioned in 
her hearin'. But wait a bit, yo'U see; 
ivery dog 'as his day, and if my missus 
wanted a husband, there 's his betters as 
would jump at her." 

*^I'm sure I admire her very much," 
Tom had said. 

*^ Do you ? Well I doan't know as she 
cares whether you do or not, though she 
was civil enough to you ; but man as gets 
her will have nowt to complain on, I can 
tell him, Mister Londoner, tak' my word 
for that." 

Tom had gone home thinking of these 
things ; and, turning in his mind the 
various pictures of womanhood which had 
left more or less transient images in his 
mind, it had occurred to him that Jane 
Crosby was after all one of the handsomest 
women he had ever seen. In two years she had 
passed out of girlhood into that of woman- 
hood, fair, round, dimpled, free of limb, 
T'aceful in carriage, with a frank face, 
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and a bright eye that haunted him 
as the train dashed on towards 
London. 

Little did the hope and pride of the 
Sleafords reck of the feminine complica- 
tions that fate was just then weaving for 
him, the first dramatic act of which 
was at that very moment being inaugu- 
rated on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Three thousand miles away, and just 
stepping on board an ocean steamer, a 
woman was coming to change the destinies 
of all the prominent persons in this history. 
The boundless ocean rolled between them, 
but Fate was bringing upon the scene of 
this romance of real life a young American 
girl who had never seen England. By 
her side stood an elderly man, who, in the 
palmy days of the South, had owned five 
hundred slaves and lived in luxury and 
ease. Born in affluence, his child had 
now only one ambition in life, to solace 
and comfort her father, a broken-down 

VOL. I. N 
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man, on his way to Europe to spend the 
remainder of his days. Wanderers in 
their own land, they had elected to 
bury their sorrows in the land of 
the stranger. Friendless and alone in 
the country where they had once been 
rich and blessed with friends, they left 
America voluntary exiles, without 
adieus. 

How true it is that the future is veiled 
to us in mercy, if it be that we are pre- 
destined to this or to that ! What strange, 
unlooked-for, and fatal passes that old man 
had seen could he have traced the future 
of himself, but more particularly of his 
child, in the land of which they had read 
so much — the old world on the other side 
of the Atlantic ! It seems to pass belief 
that the lives of the Sleafords, the 
history of Manor Farm, the careers 
of Jane Crosby and John Kerman, 
even the fate of so insignificant a 
person as Brayford, were to be in- 
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fluenced for ever by that solitary, pic- 
turesque couple standing on the deck of 
yonder ocean steamer, unheeded, un- 
known, exiles, strangers, whose existence 
had not yet\been suggested to a soul of 
them/on'^^tbis side of the ocean, in the 
wildest dreams. 

It is none the less true that the warp of 
this common-place history, the woof of the 
lives whose destinies are growing under 
our eyes, needs, for its completion, the 
weft of romance's silken threads which 
are coming with those unknown wan- 
derers from the distant shores of Manhat- 
tan. On the next railway journey which 
Tom Sleaford takes westward to indulge 
in his weekly holiday from London, he is 
destined, under^ fatal circumstances, to 
meet that lovely victim of a cruel war, who, 
while he is thinking of Jane Crosby, is 
nestling by her father's side under the 
shadow of those stars and stripes, once so 
loved, now hated with the fervour of re- 
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bellion. Fate is no respecter of persons. 
Standing darkly by the travellers, the 
mysterious presence stretches forth its 
directing arm and lays its shadowy hand 
upon Tom Sleaford. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MR. KERMAN SEES A FACE IN THE GLASS. 

The truth is, Mr. Kerman had not learned 
the ways of the town so well as he thought 
he had. He had progressed apace, there 
was no denying that ; but he credited him- 
self with far greater knowledge than he 
really possessed. From a modest diffidence 
he had acquired a belief in himself. They 
didn't take him in any longer. Oh, no ; 
he had paid for his experience. The Foot- 
lighters had made their little game. Mac- 
jew & Company, acting upon the 
principles of their order, having bled him 
to their hearts' content, had reviled him 
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and persecuted and annoyed him. He 
rarely went into that club now. If he did, 
he had not only to run the gauntlet of the 
upbraiding eyes of the wronged Macjews, 
but he had to submit to the chaff of their 
friends by whom he had been warned of 
the pits they had dug for him. Mr. Bray- 
ford had treated him with gentlemanly 
consideration, for, despite his eccentricity 
of manner and the peculiar combination of 
his business, Brayford was a good fellow, 
and a fellow-feeling had been enlisted in 
Kerman's interest. Brayford was a cynic 
in his way. His best friends suspected 
him of concealing some hidden satire in 
his pretended enthusiasm for a three-act 
epitaph. There was always a humorous 
twinkle in his merry little eyes when he 
talked of the combination of literature and 
tombstones. He didn't like his business, 
and yet he was not ashamed of it ; but a 
careful observer might fairly have sus- 
pected him of chaffing the solemn occupa- 
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tion into which his father's will had forced 
him against his own. 

" They have had me, bless you," said 
Brayford, "the men who have ^limbed' 
you and cursed the hand that fed them ; 
there is this kind of scoundrels in all our 
clubs, more or less — more, perhaps, than 
less." 

Brayford had a habit of stroking his 
chin and pausing when he considered he 
had made a point in conversation. 

" Yes, perhaps more than less," he con- 
tinued ; " but you cannot say you were not 
cautioned." 

"No, that's true; and don't mind it, 
my friend, let it pass ; only it is hard that 
they should write lies about me in their 
rags of papers, and say I 'm running 
through my money and mortgaging my 
property." 

" That is their little pleasant way, 
Mr. Kerman : they try to smother what 
bit of conscience they have left by per- 
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suading it that you have done them an 
injury; and they avenge the wrong by 
saying hard things about you. My dear 
sir, th6y twit me now and then with my 
business, though tombstones has given the 
brutes many a dinner and lent them many 
a fiver." 

" You are a funny chap," said Kerman, 
looking curiously at his friend. 

"Am I ? The Footlighters think so. 
They don't Hke me to be in trade. Why, 
the future generation of scribblers will all 
be in trade ; at least, those who aren't in the 
gutter. Literature will be the luxury of 
the future ; it won't pay anybody. That 
it is a delightful occupation nobody can 
deny. Why, I feel more pleasure in a 
five-j)ound note made out of a little play 
or a comic song than five hundred pounds 
out of a mausoleum or a monolith. And 
I 'm beginning to experience a real joy in 
my three-act epitaph. Did I never explain 
it?" 
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" No, I think not." 

" Three ideas in prose and rhyme — " 

"Yes, I think I have heard you 
describe it at the Cemetery Board," said 
the Squire, interrupting the epitaph-en- 
thusiast. 

"My own invention. Made it out on 
the principle of a drama — three ideas, or 
three figures, if you prefer that descrip- 
tion. Act I., a sigh; Act 11. , a tear; 
Act III., a sob. Now, whether I write 
the epitaph or not, I tell my customers 
the same thing; let there be a sigh, a 
tear, a sob in it, and the thing is con- 
structed on art principles, which are 
applicable to all kinds of writing, 
pathetic, humorous, dramatic, or other- 
wise. There was a time when I used to 
feel ashamed of my business, often 
addressing myself to myself as the First 
Gravedigger, and all that sort of thing; 
but when I came to inquire into the 
origin of our greatest men, and when I 
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came to study the true character of 
genius, which dignifies whatever it 
touches, I gradually saw how the literary 
and dramatic instinct which I always 
possessed might be made available in the 
elevation and glorification of the art of 
the epitaph, which, until I took it up in 
earnest, had almost become extinct." 

" Indeed ! " remarked Kerman. 

^^ Don't you believe me? Do you 
doubt the genuine enthusiasm of the 
author of the three-act epitaph ?" 

"No." 

" You should hear me discourse upon it 
to the Wonner. He is a believer, I can 
tell you." 

Mr. Brayford stepped aside as he 
spoke, and, opening what appeared to be 
the design for an Egyptian tomb, dis- 
closed a little office, where a grey, 
shrivelled old man sat at a desk cutting 
up newspapers with a pair of shears. 

" Mr. W. !" said Brayford. 
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A mild old face looked up. 

" My friend here wishes to know if you 
believe in the three-act epitaph." 

The gentle old man smiled benignantly, 
shuffled out of his seat, came up to Bray- 
ford, shook his hand warmly, and, saying 
^^How do you do, sir?" to Kerman, re- 
turned to his work. 

Brayford closed the Egyptian design 
upon him, and, in answer to Kerman's 
inquiring look, said, — 

"My circularizer — a clever old man. 
He cuts the 'deaths' out of all the papers, 
and forwards to the sorrowing families 
the card and business terms of Brayford 
& Co. ; but he positively declines to send 
the synopsis of my trinitarian invention, 
my three-act epitaph — the tear, the sob, 
and the sigh. Obliged to humour him. 
I call him the Wonner. He thinks I 'm 
a genius. That's the peculiarity of his 
form of insanity. 

Brayford rattled on in this fashion for 
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some time. Kerman found occupation 
meanwhile in looking round the little par- 
lour into which the epitaphist had con- 
ducted him. The decorations of the 
room were curiously suggestive. Pictures 
of tombstones, the Egyptian design afore- 
said, architectural drawings of monu- 
ments, a water - colour sketch of the 
Hampstead Cemetery, a white marble 
Cleopatra's needle on a bracket, and an 
illuminated epitaph in three acts adorned 
the walls on one side of the room. On 
the other were pictures of famous come- 
dians. Mr. Snaggs as the Rum 'Un, in 
Brayf ord's farce of ^ A Good Joke ' ; Miss 
Tottie Spinkie, in Bray ford's comedi- 
etta-burlesque of ^ The Farthing Candle ' ; 
Smiler, the comic singer, in the act of 
singing Brayford's side-splitting song, 
^ I 'm out for a jolly Lark,' — were the most 
notable professional pictures. The furni- 
ture had an ecclesiastical style in its pecu- 
liar carving. In one corner of the room 
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there was an harmonium, and in another 
a figure of Apollo. Several heads of 
cherubim in sculptured medallions hung 
over the mantel-shelf, with a framed copy 
of the list of the Footlights Committee, 
a manuscript address presented to Mr. 
Brayford by the ballet of the Apollo 
Theatre, who had been deserted by the 
management salaryless, and who, but for 
Brayford's imsolicited generosity, would 
have had no Christmas dinner. In the 
midst of all these curiosities Brayford sat 
in a florid dressing-gown, carpet slippers, 
and a Turkish smoking-cap. The window 
of the room looked out on the Regent's 
Canal, lazy barges floating by this quiet 
summer day. Monolith Cottage, the resi- 
dence of Mr. Brayford, was known all 
over Paddington as a dignified feature of 
" The Paddington Marble Works and 
Mausoleum." 

It was singular that Mr. Jeremiah Slea- 
ford should call here while the Squire and 
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Brayford were talking. The truth is, he 
had been tracking Mr. Kerman in a hansom 
all over London. Mr. Brayford was in- 
terested equally with Kerman in the cruel 
news which had expedited his movements. 
There was a conspiracy to ruin the Ceme- 
tery Company. An adverse operation in 
Cemetery shares was shaking the institu- 
tion to its foundation. Mr. Fitzherbert 
Robinson and others had suddenly flung 
all their promotion and other shares upon 
the market. The only bond fde investors 
were themselves — he, Brayford, and Ker- 
man. They must that very day take 
means to protect their property. He knew 
what to do. He had no fear. They must 
buy up all the shares in the market. 
He did not, however, care to take this 
responsibility upon himsef. He must 
have their sanction. They gave it, of 
course. Further than that, the Squire 
entrusted Mr. Sleaford with his cheque for 
a few thousand pounds. Mr. Brayford 
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looked grave over the business : Kerman 
only laughed. Sleaford shook Brayford 
by the hand, and told him to sleep in 
peace. Jeremiah Sleaford was not the 
man to be beaten by a combination with 
Robinson at its head. 

"By the way, Mr. Brayford, I don't 
know whether you go into society much.'^ 

" No, not much," said the epitaphist. 

" If you will honour Mrs. Sleaford and 
myself at Fitzroy Square, we shall be 
delighted : very short notice, for which I 
apologize ; the recejDtion has been noted 
for three weeks past in the Morning Post^ 
and your name was down on the original 
list, but Mrs. Sleaford said she felt sure 
you did not care for the frivolities of high 
life, and I let the matter pass ; but if you 
will come, I need hardly say that we shall 
feel honoured and delighted." 

Though Brayford felt that this con- 
descension veiled an attack upon his purse, 
he rose, and thanked Mr. Sleaford for the 
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compliment he had paid him, and accepted 
the invitation. 

In the mean time the comer house of 
Fitzroy Square was having a rare time. 
It had been literally turned inside out. 
The furniture had been packed away 
under a tarpaulin in the garden. The 
fire-places had been filled with looking- 
glass and pans for flowers. Bedrooms had 
been converted into refreshment and 
cloak rooms. Only one apartment had 
been left, in fact, and that was Mr. 
Kerman's room, which was not to be 
touched on any account. 

It is one o'clock on the day before the 
party. The table is laid for breakfast. 
Tim Maloney is reading the morning 
newspaper and soliloquizing. 

" One o'clock, be jabers, and not up 
yet ; it 's wonderful how he 's jest dropped 
into the swell ways of the town. Out 
night after night, nothing that he isn't in 
at, no dissipation too big for him this 
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season; it can't last, that's sartin, divil 
a bit ; he must have dropped thousands on 
the Derby, and Mister Roper would ruin 
the divil himself. Talk of the divil, here 
he is.'^ 

" Good morning, Tim," says Mr. Roper, 
with an air of aristocratic condescension. 
"Sir to you!" 
" Master not stirring yet ? " 
"No, sir; at the opera last night—- 
champagne supper afterwards, when they 
suddenly discovered as it were Mr. Slea- 
ford's birthday, and the Squire come out 
strong." 

" It seems to me, Tim, that it's always 
Mr. Sleaford's birthday, and that Mr. 
Kerman is always coming out strong." 

"No, sir, it's not always the master's 
birthday ; sometimes it 's Miss Sleaf ord's, 
and sometimes it 's Mr. Tom's ; and, savin' 
yer presence, I suppose if the Squire 
loikes to come out strong he can plaze his 
precious self." 

VOL. I. O 
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" I 'm not so sure of that, Tim, unless 
Mr. Sleaford is his banker." 

"Be jabers, an' if the governor is that 
same, it 's only a deposit account, depend 
on it ; and Master Sleaford 's the man to 
honour the Squire's drafts to any amount.'' 

"Thank you, Tim, you nearly made 
me laugh. I should like to laugh, Tim, 
but things look too serious." 

" Do they now ; and by St. Patrick I 'd 
begun to think so, for I can smell a writ 
before it is issued, bein' so used to them 
in the ould days before the Sleafords em' 
all on us came into our fortunes. What 's 
the matther ? — ^ye may trust me, ye know 
that." 

" I do. You are more in his confidence 
than I am, Tim. How do you think the 
master 's off for cash this morning ? " 

" By my soul, I Ve been drameing of 
thia same black day for the last six months. 
There was a man here yesterday and the 
day before afther him, and I '11 swear he 
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was a process-server ; and I heard Misther 
Sleaford last week tell the missus they 
must be more economical, and Miss Emily 
is gettin' bad-tempered again. By that 
same token I know there 's trouble comin', 
and I rade the verdict in your own face." 

" And how do you think he is off for 
money this morning ? " 

"After two years' friendship, bosom 
friendship, mind ye, with my ould 
governor, speculation in the City, run- 
ning racehorses, losing a heap in that 
forring loan business, a partin' with 
cash to Rooshuns and Turks, and backin' 
an outsider for the Derby as was a 
bad fifth, what the divil is he likely to 
have in his pocket at this same blessed 
minnit? An' the fortun as I see him a 
come into down at that funeral without a 
wake, the saints bless an' preserve us! Ah, 
Mister Roper, a clever agent like yourself, 
it 's not me ye should ax how much the 
Squire 's got in his purse." 
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Willie Tim is speaking, a gentle tap is 
heard at the door, which at the same time 
is cautiously opened. A cunning face 
peers in. It has a prominent nose^ a pair 
of deeply set, cunning black eyes. 

When the face peered in, there presently 
followed in a faded black satin stock a 
greasy black coat collar, then a waistcoat 
adorned with a heavy gold chain, and 
finally a pair of legs encased in a greenish- 
plaid pair of trousers. It was the comical 
figure of a Jew, fiJl of bending humble- 
ness and suppressed audacity. 

" Well, Mr. Isaacs, what do you want ? " 
asked Roper. 

"Beg pardon," said the Jew, ignoring 
the presence of Roper, and addressing 
himself to the confidential servant, "is 
Mr. John Kerman at home ? " 

" What the divil d 'ye mane by walkin' 
into a gintleman's room like that, as if ye 
were a thaf e or a sheriff's officer ? " 

"Beg pardon, my dear young man," said 
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the Jew, depositing a greasy hat upon the 
nearest chair, and fumbling in the breast- 
pocket of his shabby frock-coat. '^Beg 
pardon, I thought the master would prefer 
that I came in quietly, vich Mr. Roper 
vill tell you I never do these things 
unpleasantly, s' help me Sarah ! " 

^^ What do you want ? " Roper asked. 

^^ Not much. It 's only a small sum for 
a swell, and I wants to do it kind and 
polite." 

"A writ?" 

" That 's the document." 

^^ You can't serve it this morning." 

^'Vy not, Mr. Roper — vy not, my 
tear ? " 

" Better come again." 

" Vat ! now I am in the housh ? " 

^' Yes, be ruled by me ; don't stay this 
morning." 

^'^Pon my soul, ye same to be good 
friends, ye two — if ye 've any sacrets I '11 
just lave the room," said Tim, intending 
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to warn his master that something had 
gone wrong. 

"Not at all, Tim," said Roper; "I 
only desire to impress upon Mr. Isaacs that 
he cannot see Mr. Kerman this morning." 

"Why can't he?" asked the Squire, 
entering the room at the moment. 

"Ah, a real shentleman!" exclaimed 
Isaacs, bowing low to the Squire, "a real 
shentleman! A thousand pardons, Mr. 
Kerman ; vill you just cast your eye over 
this leetle bit of paper." 

Mr. Kerman picked up a bundle of 
letters on the table, and, with a brief 
apology to Mr. Roper, commenced read- 
ing them. Betting lists, tradesmen's bills, 
prospectuses, and a very miscellaneous 
correspondence were quickly disposed of. 

" What is there for breakfast, Tim ?" 

" Some birds, sir, and — " 

" Cret me a soda-and-brandy, and some 
anchovy toast." 
" Yes, sir." 
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" How are you, Roper ? " 

" All right, thank yea." 

" I looked in, to — " 

*' Get some money." 

"You are not up to the mark this 
morning." 

" I am not." 

" Veil, I vishes you good day," said 
the Jew, who appeared to have remained 
unnoticed since he placed his missive 
from the Court of Queen's Bench into Mr. 
Kerman's hands. 

"Get out, get out!" said Roper, a 
mandate upon which Mr. Isaacs acted 
promptly, glad to retire without abuse. 

" No, Roper, I am devilish bad this 
morning ; I 'm getting sick of this tight- 
ness of the chest, as you call it. Besides, 
have you not seen the latest betting at 
Tattersall's ? " 

"Yes, that's nothing; the horse is 
all right. They 're only depreciating him 
to get on all the heavier by-and-by. If 
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you are short of money this morning, that 
little matter of the balance on the Good- 
wood can be paid in a bill, or, if you like, 
I can get your own discounted." 

Roper produced a pocket-book, and 
drew out a slip of blue paper, with a 
stamp on it. 

^^ I won't be bothered this morning," 
said Kerman. 

^^ Won't be bothered !" exclaimed Roper. 
*^ Business, my dear sir, can't be dismissed 
in that way." 

^^ Yes it can, Roper; I'm out of sorts. 
Look in to-morrow. Good morning." 
" If you insist." 
" I do." 

Roper left suddenly, and Tim came in 
with the breakfast. Kerman walked im- 
patiently about the room. He drank the 
soda-and-brandy, and sat down at the 
table. Tim put the toast before him. 
The Squire ate mechanically, and with- 
out relish. How he used to devour his 
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breakfast in the old days of Lincoln-- 
shire! 

'' Don't wait, Tim." 

Tim uttered a '^bedad" and a grunt, 
and left the room, whereupon the Squire 
lighted a cigar, and walked to the fire- 
place, which was adorned with a low 
mirror and a fender full of flowers. He 
looked at them, and reviewed the situa- 
tion. He did not speak. If he had put 
his thoughts into words he would have 
spoken as follows : — 

" I Ve brought my cattle to a rare 
market, after all ! I Ve had politeness 
and shaking of hands enough at last. 
Poor Jane, and all my dear old friends, if 
you only knew what I have suffered during 
the last three months ! If you only knew 
what I 'd give to be back in the old Lincoln- 
shire village ! Well, I suppose they We 
pretty nigh forgotten me now, or tried to^ 
which is all the same. I soon managed to 
forget them. They must have a fi!ne 
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opinion of Jack Kerman, the Squire as 
ihey call me now. A grand Squire I 
make ! The story of the silk purse and 
the Bow^s ear — the beggax on horseback — 
that 's what old Jabez Thompson says, I 
reckon. To think that I Ve given up aU 
these good-hearted folk for people who 
only care for my bit of brass. Seeing the 
world ! Sitting up all night, and going 
to bed in the daylight, gas and glitter, 
and humbug, gambling, and worse ! To 
be the tool of this man, the butt of 
another, the dupe of a third ! " 

He got up with a sigh, and went to the 
window, flung the remains of his cigar 
among the flowers, thrust his hands into 
his pockets, and muttered the thoughts 
that haunted him this evening with the 
persistence of unwelcome memories. 

"It's no good crying over spilt milk, as 
uncle Martin would have said. He made 
a nice mistake in trusting me with his 
brass. His first opinion of me was about 
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right, I expect. For that matter, I wish 
he 'd taken his money with him, wherever 
he 's gone : it 's been as bad as ill gotten 
to me, so far. I wonder what the right 
thing would have been ? To marry Jane, 
I suppose, and settle down on the old 
farm, and gone jogging to market on 
Saturdays, like the rest. Well, I don't 
know; Patty Sleaford's a nice lass, and 
sings and plays the piano, and it '11 all come 
right, I reckon. But how ? Thirty thou- 
sand pounds to the bad means ruin. Come 
right !— how ? " 

He poured out half a tumbler of brandy 
into his soda, and drank it eagerly. 

"How, did I say? By Rookwood? 
Gone down from first favourite to thirty 
to one. That's bad. She shall go up 
again ! She must go up. By Jove, I '11 
plunge on her ! " 

He took up his letters, and ran his eyes 
over their contents. 

" * Two-fifty to-day, on account,' must 
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wait. * Bill delivered.' Yes, all right. 
' Lady Emily at home at ten. R.S.V.P.' 
' Dine with me at Reform ; eight sharp.' 
* May the Miss Flanagans have the plea- 
sure of -Mr, Kerman's company, Queen's 
Gate, dancing at eleven.' Certainly ! Yes, 
you shall have that pleasure. All of you 
while there 's time. Who said Jack Ker- 
man was getting tired of London ? Who 
said he regretted the old home and the 
old friends ? Who said he wEia down on 
his luck ? Who said his last hope had 
shivered on Rookwood ? Wlio said any- 
thing else had a chance for the Leger? 
Show me the man who says it ! " 

He caught sight of his face in the glass, 
pale, anxious, worn, It seemed for a 
moment as if his accuser stood before him. 
His bloodshot eyes were fixed upon the 
apparition, when he was recalled to the 
reality of the pictui-e by the arrival of 
another visitor. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

VISITORS, eJ^ECTED AND UNEXPECTED. 

^^ How are you, Kerman ? " 

^' So, so ; not the thing." 

^^ What 's wrong ? " 

" Headache — out of sorts." 

^^ I sympathize with you — ^fellow feel- 
ing; I 'm wretched." 

" You ? Why, I thought everything 
went well with you ? " 

^^ No, you are wrong. I have my trou- 
bles." 

^^ What is the matter now ? " 

^^ Up late last night ; rather, didn't go 
to bed until after breakfast." 
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'' Is that all ? " 

"No; awfully hit at loo last night. 
The General let me in for a thousand 
pounds. Don't tell the governor." 

" Not I. Who 's the General ?" 

"The old fellow with the stiff cravat 
and the square chin whom you met at the 
club." 

"Oh, yes, I know. He's a good 
general at cards, I should say." 

" Too good. You haven't five or six 
hundreds handy ? I 'm stumped for the 
moment." 

"You stumped! Why, you told me 
you made five thousand last week on 
Chatham and Dovers." 

" True, and lost it on Turks.'' 

" 'Pon my soul, I have nothing handy 
in the way of cash." 

"Why, you haven't been hit, surely?" 

" Well, yes, I have." 

" I contradicted it in the City and at 
the club." 
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^^Contradicted what?" 

" The rumour that you have lost largely 
on the turf and in foreign bonds." 

"I'm not exactly stumped, as you call 
it; but I have had some losses. I shall 
soon pull round, don't fear ; I am on the 
right thing now. One can't always win, 
you know." 

"What the deuce shall I do? The 
General is a regular fire-eater; he'll go 
all over the place and say I can't pay my 
debts." 

"I can let you have five hundred to- 
morrow." 

" Never mind, a bill will do." 

Tom Sleaford took from his pocket a 
purse, out of which he produced a bill- 
stamp. 

"Here you are," he said. "I'll draw 
on you at a month. You won't mind, old 
feUow, eh?" 

" I hate bills ; at least I 'm beginning to- 
hate them ; they always make a fuss." 
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^^ My experience ; but, when one is in a 
hole, a bill is a capital lever." 

Tom sat down, and drew out the note, 
affecting an earnestness of financial trouble, 
which was put on to probe Kerman*s con- 
dition and disguise his own. 

" Yes, no doubt ; but when one isn't in 
a hole, and one signs a bill for somebody 
else, that puts two people in a hole in- 
stead of one. That is my experience. 
My name is on a good many, and I — ^" 

^^ You object?" 

" Not at all ; I was only agreeing with 
your sentiments. Anything to oblige you. 
This is how I object." 

He took the bill and accepted it. Tom 
Sleaford lighted a cigarette. 

^^ Thank you, Jack, you 're a good fellow : 
it will be all right, old man ; I draw my 
directorial and managerial fees, and salary 
at the end of next week." 

"You make a pile of money in the 
City ? " 
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" Sometimes." 

" One of your City friends told me the 
other day that you have an establishment 
at Brighton, and another somewhere else/' 

" Indeed ! " said Tom, taken aback for a 
moment, but speedily recovering himself ; 
*^ what sort of an establishment — a bank or 
a discount office ? " 

" Neither ; but there, I don't want to 
pry into your secrets, Tom. Where are 
you going now ? " 

"To get this bit of paper transmuted 
into bank-notes." 

'^ And then?" 

" To the club to hand them over to the 
General, and have another turn at the 
beggar." 

" Where shall you dine ? " 

" At Simmons's. Will you come ? " 

"Yes." 

" Good-bye for the present." 

As Tom Sleaford left the room, Mrs. 
Sleaford, in delicate half-mourning, en- 
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tered it. The Sleafords never intended 
to go quite out of black for uncle Martin. 
Mr. Jeremiah Sleaford said it would be a 
good thing to keep the memory of the 
man green. It made people remember 
that a rich relative had died and left them 
money. Behind Mrs. Sleaford came a 
maid, almost as calm and demure as 
herself. 

^^ Oh, good morning, Mr. Kerman," said 
madam, as she glided up to the Squire and 
extended her small, gloved hand. " I am 
so glad to see you looking well after your 
visit to those nasty training-stables. I 
really began to think you were never 
coming back.'^ 

" You are very good, Mrs. Sleaford. I 
am quite well, thank you ; but I have only 
been away three days, you know." 

^^ Really ! It seems weeks to us. I am ^ 
sure Patty was continually saying, * When 
is Mr. Kerman coming back ? The house 
is like a desert without him ! ' And it was 
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I assure you, so dull, so uninteresting, so 
unlike the house which your presence has 
made happy and genial; always some- 
thing going on, and something to do." 

" How is Miss Patty ?" asked Kerinan, 
not unwilling to put an end to Mrs. Slea- 
ford's compliments. 

^^ Very well indeed, the dear girl," said 
Mrs. Sleaford, simpering. 

^^ And Emily, Miss Sleaford?" 

^^ Oh, quite well. Emily is always well; 
she is not troubled with nerves and sensi- 
bilities. Patty's feelings are soon har- 
rowed ; she appears calm and motionless, 
but she conceals beneath her amiable and 
gentle exterior, a passionate and impulsive 
nature." 

Kerman began to wish Mrs. Sleaford 
would go. The maid stood motionless by 
the door, taking in every word her mis- 
tress uttered. 

'' Where are the ladies ? " 

^^ Didn't Tom tell you?" 
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" He did not mention them." 
" The cruel boy ! he was to have told 
you that they are going to ride early 
to-day, and they may call as they come in 
to dress for the Row. I heard Patty say, 
^ Tell Mr. Kerman we are gone out shop- 
ping, and ask him if he will make an 
appointment to meet us at the Comer 
hy-and-by." 

^^ Too bad of him to forget." 

" Very much so. I am going into Bond 
Street. The carriage will pick me up at 
the Park end of Piccadilly, I dare 
say we shall meet. I couldn't resist 
the desire to come in and see you 
when I heard you were not engaged, 
Au revoir ! " • 

Mr. Kerman opened the door for the 
gentle mistress of Fitzroy Comer and her 
demure maid. 

"Tim!'' 

"Yes, sir," responded Tim, presenting 
himself on the instant. 
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" Order Thunderbolt, to be saddled for 
me at three." 

'' Yes, sir," 

Tim disappeared, almost running against 
the demure maid as she re-entered. 

"Oh, please, sir,'' said the maid, "mis- 
tress sends her compliments and apologies, 
and have you change for a five-pound 
note ? " 

She held the note in her hand. Kerman 
felt in his pocket and produced three sove- 
reigns. 

" That is all the change I have. Will 
that do for the present ? " 

" I dare say ; yes." 

" And that," said Kerman, kissing her. 

"For shame!" exclaimed the girl, 
retreating, and leaving the note upon the 
table. 

Mr. Jeremiah Sleaford appeared on the 
scene inopportunely. 

"I saw nothing. Squire; don't mind 



me." 
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" I don't," said Kerman. 

" I Ve mislaid my i)urse somewhere. 
Can you lend me a fiver ? " 

"Haven't got one. Oh, yes, here's 
a five-pound note," said Kerman, taking 
up Mrs. Sleaford's scrip and handing it to 
her husband. 

" Ah, thank you," said Sleaford, pocket- 
ing it. "I wanted to see you about the 
Kamschatka Banking Company, Limited ; 
capital subscribed twice over. When can 
we meet for ten minutes ? " 

"Now!" 

" No, not now ; I mean to-morrow." 

" All right ; any time you please." 

"I will write you. Good morning; I 
will fix an appointment for to-morrow." 

" Very well." 

" Good-bye." 

Mr. Sleaford was gone. Kerman rubbed 
his eyes. Tim entered and cleared the 
breakfast things away. 

" Confound it ! '' said Kerman, " I might 
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as well keep a broker's office or a bank ; it 
seems as if I 'd nothing else to do but to 
give change or lend money." 

" The comparison don't hould," said 
Tim. 

" How ? " 

"Bankers and brokers have their re- 
-ceiving days." 

As Tim left the room, there was a gentle 
knock at the door. 

"More customers," said Kerman, 
placing his two hands upon the table in 
the attitude of a shopman. " Come 
in!" 

The two Miss Sleafords came in ac- 
cordingly. 

" What can I do for you, ladies ? " said 
Kerman, still standing in his tradesman- 
like attitude. 

" Take us to see the new Picture 
Oallery," said Emily, promptly. 

" Delighted ! I am sure," said Kerman, 
meeting them as they advanced towards 



\ 
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bim and shaking hands. " How do you 
do ? How are you, Miss Patty ? " 

" Quite well," said Patty. 

*' Do you want to see the new gallery?" 

"Yes; Emily^s Fred has two pictures- 
there." 

"Ah, then it will be an additional 
pleasure." 

" Everybody has been calling on you 
to-day," Emily remarked. 

" Yes ; I have had quite a gay morn- 
ing." 

" There isn't another room in the house 
with a chair in it, or a carpet on the floor," 
Emily replied. 

"Indeed!" 

" Haven't you heard noises all over the 
place — enough for a general dissolution ? 
We are in the hands of Barston and Mack- 
ling, the decorators. Monday next is our 
great reception." 

" Of course it is. I had forgotten for 
fhe moment." 



i 
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" Father says it shall be the most bril-^ 
liant event of the season." 

" The dear fellow ! " said Patty, in her 
unsympathetic, monotonous way. 

" The Marquis of Stoney worth ia 
coming," said Emily, " and Lord Offing- 
ton. Mr. Sleaford is going to astonish 
Fitzroy Square this time." 

" You don't seem to cai'C much about 
it?" 

" I don't, Mr. Kerman ; you are quite 
right." 

" Emily's so prosaic," remarked Patty. 
" I adore a fine reception, and more so- 
when there is dancing : a formal reception 
that is really a baU in disguise is a beautiful 
idea." 

While they were talking, an unusual 
noise of female voices was heard, evi-^ 
dently coming from the haU. Presently 
there was a clattering on the stairs. Tim 
entered unceremoniously, and whispered 
to his master. 
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"What's the matter?" asked Patty, 
while Miss Emily looked the same ia- 
quiry. 

"Nothing particular," said Kerman ; 
"don't be alarmed, some old friends of 
mine from Lincolnshire. Au revoir ; I will 
be at your service in half an hour." 

The Miss Sleafords, however, would not 
be peremptorily hurried away. While 
Kerman was trying to induce them to 
hasten their departure, the doorway was 
filled with the most unexpected of all Ker- 
man'g visitors this already busy day — Jane 
Orosby, in travelling attire, with a shawl 
on her arm ; Mrs. Kester, in a bonnet of 
a remote fashion, and with a box which, 
though large, was evidently empty and 
easy to carry. The Lincolnshire dame 
deposited her box in a comer of the 
room and sat down upon it. The two Miss 
Sleafords could not restrain a titter of 
fimusement as they left the room, bowing 
to Kerman as they went out. The Squire 
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looked confused, and waited for Miss 
Cfrosby to explain. 

" If you are ashamed of us, John, we 

will go home." 

Jane had noticed the difference between 
her own homely dress and the morning 
attire of the Misses Sleaford. 

"Ashamed!" said the Squire, putting 
out his hand. " I am glad to see you." 

Miss Crosby took his hand coldly. 

" And you, Mrs. Kester, how are 
you?" 

"I'm well enough; but don't talk to 
me. Jane 's come to do talkin', and I Ve 
come to look after her ; and a nice time 
we 've had on it. We Ve been an hour or 
two gettin' to inn, and another a-gettin' 
here. We 've been livin' in'* a fly seems 
to me a week, and he 's waitin' outside. 
What Jane will have to pay when ole th' 
ridin' is over I doan't know." 

"We are not used to the ways of 
big towns," said Jane; "and there are 
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looked confused, and waited for Miss 
Cfrosby to explain. 

'^ If you are ashamed of us, John, we 
will go home." 

Jane had noticed the difference between 
her own homely dress and the morning 
attire of the Misses Sleaford. 

^^ Ashamed!" said the Squire, putting 
out his hand. " I am glad to see you." 

Miss Crosby took his hand coldly. 

" And you, Mrs. Kester, how are 
you?" 

^^I'm well enough; but don't talk to 
me. Jane 's come to do talkin', and I Ve 
come to look after her ; and a nice time 
we 've had on it. We Ve been an hour or 
two gettin' to inn, and another a-gettin' 
here. We Ve been livin' in' a fly seems 
to me a week, and he 's waitin' outside. 
What Jane will have to pay when ole th' 
ridin' is over I doan't know." 

"We are not used to the ways of 
big towns," said Jane; "and there are 
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plenty of giggUng ninneys about. Those 
ladies were the Miss Sleafords, I presume^ 
who were just going out as we came in." 

Kerman noticed that Jane had a dialeet. 
He had always thought she spoke like a 
lady until now. 

" They were the Miss Sleafords, yes/^ 
he replied. 

" I 'm afraid we interrupted the conver- 
sation." 

" No, no ; our little interview was at an 
end." 

*^ You had finished your talk 2" 

"Yes; only a morning call before 
going out, just to ask how I was." 

"Politeness, shaking of hands, and 
how ^s weather, I suppose ?" 

" That 's all." 

"May I sit down?" 

"I beg your pardon," said John^ 
placing a chair for Miss Crosby, and won- 
Lng at her aggre»ire iLne. and 
her homely ways. 
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^^Well, and how are you getting on, 
John?" 

" Very well, thank you." 

" Seeing the world ?" 

'' Yes." 

*^ And spending money ?" 

'^ The terms are synonymous." 

'^ You are not making money, I reckon?" 

Kerman was more and more struck 
with the fact that Jane had a decided 
dialect. 

'' Thanks to the munificence of uncle 
Martin that is not necessary." 

"Eh? But I suppose youVe got 
through a good deal among fine folk, 
seeing the world, and all that. How 's 
weather and shaking hands is not all done 
for nothing up here, I 'm thinking." 

" No, my girl, no," said John, assum- 
ing " all the more an air of superiority as 
Jane tried in her pronounced homeliness 
to [bring him back to the time when he 
wiped the dust of Manor Farm off his 
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feet, and left it to see the world and be- 
come a free man. 

" Liberty, if you 've lots of money even, 
costs a good deal when you have to keep 
up freedom with aristocrats who have 
got none of their own." 

"Well, yes, Jane; but it 's civilized and 
pleasant ; and the wheels of life go easier 
for a little golden grease." 

** Yes ; and it takes a lot of that expen- 
sive stuff to be a grand man in London, 
I Ve heard say." 

"It does; you have not been misin- 
formed." 

"A rich man living in London, when 
he hasn't been used to freedom and fine 
clothes, has to lend here and there ?" 

"Yes, he obliges his friends," said 
Kerman, wondering what the meaning of 
all this could be, and submitting quietly 
to Jane's satirical cross-examination. It 
occurred to him that it was Lincolnshire 
in its frankness, only sounding strange to 
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him because he had been away from the 
county so long and had become accustomed 
to a different sphere of life ; indeed, it 
rather flattered him to note how much 
progress he had made in style and man- 
ners as he contrasted himself with Jane, 
although he could not help admiring the 
fair, handsome, womanly face, with its 
flush of health, its bright eyes, its eloquent 
mouth, and the pose of the Hebe-like 
head. 

" Then when the rich man gets poor^ 
and wants money, John, the folks that 
have borrowed from him pay tip and lend 
to him?" 

^^ No doubt." 

^^ They don't turn round on him when 
he's sold his lands for them and got 
through his bit of money and say what a 
fool he's been, and they always knew 
that he 'd come down." 

"Is this what you have come all the 
way from Lincolnshire to ask of me?" 
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Kerman felt the colour mount to his 
cheeks. He rose angrily to his feet. 

^' Mrs. Kester and me/* said Jane, -with 
calm deliberation, "have come all the way 
from Lincolnshire just as other folks come 
up, to see the sights, but we thought we 'd 
also see how the lad we had known so 
long was getting on." 

" That was very kind of you, then, and 
the lad is glad to see you.'^ 

This almost mockingly, for Kerman 
was rapidly losing his temper. 

" Is he ? I should rather judge that the 
lad is offended at the old plain Lincoln- 
shire way of his friends' inquiries." 

"No, but there are other things in life 
besides money, Jane." 

"Yes, lad, there are lands and pro- 
perties ; you Ve been selling a good many 
acres lately, John ? '^ 

" A few — a few useless acres.'' 

"No more? Only useless acres, lad? 
What about the old place — old Manor 
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Faxm? Ah, it were a sore grief for us 
down yonder, when we found Manor Farm 
in the market." 

^^ Yes, Jane, I too was sorry to have to 
do it, but mortgages were worrying me." 

^^ We thought you might have given us 
some notice about it, or come down your- 
self ; we didn't like notion of the old farm 
going into strangers' hands." 

"I hadn't the courage to go down, 
Jane ; it cut me to the heart to have to 
think of selling it." 

The Squire sat down dejectedly ; Kester 
moved sympathetically on her box, heaving 
a profound sigh, and Jane's voice and 
manner softened as she replied, — 

" You did feel sorry, then ? Aye, I 'm 
glad of that. Some folk thought you 
cared nothing about it, but I said I was 
sure you did. I said I was sure your 
heart must have ached to part with the 
old place where you had lived as a lad. 
Don't you remember the May Days, 
VOL. I. Q 
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the Harvest Homes, the Plough Mondays^ 
and the happy Christmas times ? " 

Jane's voice faltered. 

^* Aye, John, it almost makes me cry to 
think of the days that are gone — gone 
never to come back again." 

Kerman rose, and took her hand in his 
as he said, " It cannot be helped now : I 
wish it could. I wish I could have 
managed without putting Manor Farm 
into the market." 

"You must have been very short of 
money even to mortgage it ? " 

" I was, indeed," 

"Nothing but severe pressure would 
have made you do it ? " 

" Nothing but that." 

" And maybe you are very short at this 
moment ? " 

" Short ? No, Jane, no." 

"Be honest with me, John; tell me 
straight ; I shall tell none of your friends, 
and Kester is as mum as if she were deaf. 
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You 're very badly off for money now, at 
this very minute ? " 

" My dear girl, yes, I am, but — " 

'^ You hope to make all straight soon ? " 
said Jane quickly, and confronting him on 
her feet as she spoke. 

^ado." 

'^ By horses! — by St. Leger?" she 
exclaimed, quickly, her face flushing with 
excitement. 

" Yes, since I have said so much I will 
go on for auld lang syne," replied Kerman, 
with a sigh* of relief. " 1 11 make a clean 
breast of it for old friendship's sake." 

''Yes, for old friendship's sake," re- 
peated Jane, a little sadly. 

'' As I stand here at this moment, Jane, 
I am a ruined man ; but next week I shall 
be rich again. Lately everything has 
gone wrong with me. I have had to buy 
my experience very dearly — men have 
always to buy it." 

''Aye, and women too." 
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" But I have made an excellent position ; 
I have a large circle of friends ; I go into 
the best society — " 

^^ Yes, maybe," said Jane, impatiently, 
*^but what is to set you straight next 
week ? " 

" Rookwood for the Leger." 

^^Rookwood! I'm afraid you haven't 
bought all that experience you talk of yet/* 

^^ Why, Jane ? Explain yourself ; lui- 
ravel this problem." 

*' Unravel this problem ! " repeated Jane, 
with something like a sneer, and raising 
her voice with the earnestness of honest 
anger. '^ Talk Lincolnshire, John Ker- 
man ; I 'm sick of hearing thee talk fine. 
Rookwood 's scratched ! Now is the time 
for thee to talk English and common 
sense, if ever thou art going to make a 
stand for winter; thy summer weather 
is over, lad." 

"Scratched!" gasped the hard-pressed 
gambler. " Rookwood scratched ! Nay, 
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then it 's all up with Jack Kerman, and 
time for him to talk Lincolnshire and go 
back to the plough. I don't know but it 
sarves him reight, though thou needna ha 
bin the croakin' raven ; tha needna ha 
come to tell me on it, and gloat over 
me." 

Kerman turned towards the wall, and, 
folding his arms over his forehead, leaned 
upon them in an agony of remorse and 
disappointment. 

"Me gloat over thee in misfortune ! " said 
Jane, again lapsing into the vernacular of 
which Kerman had been so perfect a 
master before he came to London — " me 
that nursed thee through the fever, and 
sat up by thy bedside and prayed for thy 
recovery ? " 

Jane burst into tears. Kester took out 
her handkerchief and sobbed. 

" Me, who would have laid down my 
life to save thine ; me, the raven ? Eh, 
but, John, you Ve stabbed me to the heart 
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many a time, many a time ; it 's likely 
you didn't know it, and I have forgiven it 
all, and I forgive thee again, now that I 
lioar thee speaking like thyself. But I 'm 
no raven." 

She dried her eyes, and motioned to 
Kester that she should do the same. 

*' And it 's no good all of us crying like 
a lot of bairns ; I bring good news as well 
as bad ; there 's note of the lark as well of 
raven in what I have got to say. I don't 
come to gloat over thee. God forbid, or 
to cause thee pain and trouble ; not I ! I 
come to help thee, John ; to help thee, to 
comfort thee ; to let thee know that thou 
art not forgotten in the old place." 

*' Don't torture me, lass," Kerman 
replied, turning to her an anxious and 
sorrowful face ; " tell me all thou hast 
gotten to tell. I didn't mean to speak 
unkindly. It weren't my fault that uncle 
Martin gied me his money to make ducks 
and drakes with." 
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" Read that," said Jane, handing him a 
letter. 

He read it hurriedly. 

It was from the owner of Rookwood, an 
old Lincolnshire friend of uncle Martin. 

" Orily for your own use this newSy — 
remember that, and to save him^ only for 
that — Rookwood will he scratched in the 
morningP 

** When did you get this ? " 

** An hour ago," said Jane, calmly. 

" An hour ! " exclaimed Kerman, look- 
ing at his watch. 

" In time for you to back the Duke for 
a place." 

" You are a wonder, Jane ! Talk of 
the prophets, thou art a — " 

** Lincolnshire lass," said Jane, ^^brought 
up among horses, and farmers, and grazing 
lands. Does thou think we have got to 
come to London to learn about horse- 
racing ? 

" Rookwood was going down in betting 
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for some reason, it seems. But there 's no- 
time to be lost if news be true; I must 
send for my agent." 

"Roper?" 

" Yes ; how didst know his name ? " 

"Never mind! You must not trust 
him. He 's more fool than knave perhaps 
in this business. Scarlett 's your man — the 
biggest agent in London, does business for 
Yorkshire lords and Lincolnshire folk; 
that 'b his card." 

She took from her purse a square card, 
and handed it to Kerman, who looked at 
her in amazement. 

"He's the friend of the gentleman, "^ 
she continued, " who sent me that note, 
and Scarlett would do anything for him." 

" And who 's the gentleman ? " 

" Jabez Thompson ! " 

"The lawyer?" 

" Lawyer and trainer, didn't you know^ 
that Mr. Jabez was Brook's partner, the 
famous breeder and owner of Scarsdale ? '^ 



I 
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^* No ! Then I 'd better be off and look 
into this affair at once." 

Tim knocked at the door, and entered 
with a telegram. 

Kerman, without apology, opened it, 

and read aloud, ^^ Rookwood 60 ^o 1 ; vrill 

you go any further ? " 

He looked towards Jane, as if for advice. 

"Just say, no; and give instructions to 

back the Duke for 20,000Z., and say no 

more till you 've heard me out." 

" I am in thy hands, lass." 

" Can you trust this Irishman ? " 

Tim grinned at Kester, and touched hia 

forelock to Jane. 

" I can." 

" Be jabers and I can't trust myself, so 

it 's the koinder of you to say so. More 

power to you." 

" Very well, write the telegram." 

Kerman bustled about and wrote. 

"Hadn't I better send a message ta 

Eoper ? " 
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" Yes ; keep a copy of it, and ask for a 
written reply, and let — ^what 's his name? " 

"Tim, your ladyship, Tim," said Mr. 
Maloney, bowing gravely. 

" Let Tim wait for it." 

Kerman wrote his telegram and letter, 
and Tim was solemnly instructed to take 
a hansom and deliver them. Tim realized 
the importance of the situation, and went 
on his way. 

" That's all right," said Jane ; " and if 
it is not, I We made it so myself. Now, 
sit down and listen to me, quietly, while 
I tell you all about . it. I knew how 
heavily you had put your money on 
this race. All Lincolnshire knew about 
it. Mr. Jabez Thompson talked of it to 
me, just as he had talked over and over 
again about the way you were running 
into debt and getting rid of property." 

Mrs. Kester groaned. 

" Sit still, Kester, we 'U soon get it over 
now. At last he came and told me all 
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about scratching Rookwood. There was 
no time to be lost. I made up my mind 
to come to thee, me and Kester, ignorant 
as we are about London.'^ 

Mrs. Kester said, "Aye, lass; aye, 
lass." 

" I was forced to promise that you should 
do nothing on the information till five 
o'clock, when the first news of it would 
be known. When Mr. Thompson saw 
that I was in earnest, he settled what I 
should do. He offered to come up him- 
self, but I thought I 'd like to spare you 
that, and also I felt that it would give me 
pleasure to do the business if I could 
myself. I'm not a fool, as you know, 
John ; and Mr. Thompson soon put it all 
down for me exactly what I was to do, 
and I 've done it, I think, as close to the 
instructions as if I were fulfilling a con- 
tract. I went and hedged the money 
myself, backed the Duke at ten to one, 
and at five to four for a place, deposited 
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thirty thousand pounds in the bank, and 
took the bank-manager with me to the 
agent, to show that I was good for the 
money. Jabez Thompson had already got 
the agent's references about his capacity 
to pay." 

"What!" exclaimed the Squire, "you 
good for thirty thousand pounds. What 
do you mean ? " 

" This is what I mean," replied Jane. 

She went towards Kester, who arose 
with sudden alacrity; she dragged the 
box upon which she was sitting into the 
front of the room. It was the box which 
Kester had unlocked before the meeting^ 
at Manor Farm, called for the reading of 
the will. 

" Dost thou see that box ? " she asked, 
once more speaking in the dialect of the 
Midlands. 

" I do ; the box thy uncle- Martin left 
thee in the will." 

"Aye, lad, that was my fortune." 
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" They thought owd mester were an 
owd fool," remarked Kester. 

'' Be quiet," Kester," said Jane, kindly. 

** Yes, missus, eh dear, eh dear!" said 
Kester. 

^*Aye, Jack, that was my fortune," 
continued Jane, now returning to her own 
natural diction. ** When all the company 
were gone, and you wcto free as you 
said, free to come and go about the world 
as you liked, and when'jyou had taken 
your leave — " 

'^ I was a brute." 

" No, lad, no ; don't say that. When 
you had gone to London with the Slea- 
fords. Lawyer Thompson came and 
said, * Miss Crosby, a word with you 
alone.' * Yes,' I said, ^ certainly,' and I 
made Kester and old Goff go out. * Take 
a hammer,' Lawyer Thompson said, * and 
knock the bottom out of that box.' I 
took it and did so, and there we found 
title-deeds of properties which we never 
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knew uncle Martin possessed, and all made 
out in my name, deeds [that had been 
drawn months and months back, proper- 
ties that had been bought and conveyed 
in my name; and there was a big roll 
of bank notes and a letter. Here's the 
letter." 

< 

She took it from her packet to show 
him, but not to read. 

" There 's no need to read it now. 
That box was light enough, so light that 
everybody was right to think there was 
nothing in it only that little bunch of 
violets ; but it was heavy enough in pro- 
perty, and, better, full of goodness and 
generosity. Heaven reward the dear old 
man whom none of us understood ! " 

" Ah, I doubt I was not kind to him," 
said the Squire, reflecting upon the old 
man's strange liberality to him. 

*' He was harsh and rough to you, lad, 
but he didn't mean it in his heart." 

^^ Well, I hope he forgave me as I did 
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him ; but thou hast amazed me ! I 'm in a 
daze." 

'^ I thought you would.be." 

^' And thou art rich now?" 

" Yes, lad. Ah ! it 's like music to hear 
you say ' thee ' and ' thou ' again.'' 

^^ Eh, but it takes a load off my heart 
to know thou art rich." 

^^ How so, John?" 

' ' When I come to think about it, I 
never felt that it were quite right of 
uncle Martin to leave me all the money." 

* ' You 11 be happier now, then, John ? " 

" A sight happier." 

'' I 'm glad of that ; I 'm glad of that." 

As she said so, Mr. Sleaford knocked at 
the door and entered. He looked around 
in affected astonishment, though he had 
met the girls and they had given him an 
idea who the unexpected visitors were. 

" What ! Miss Crosby, is that you ? " 

^^Yes; it's me." 

Jane looked at him defiantly. Sleaford 
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found a pair of eye-glasses somewhere in 
his waistcoat pocket, and levelled them at 
the box upon which Kester had been 
seated. 

^* The box which our deceased relative 
left you in that extraordinary will ; I shall 
never forget that box.'^ 

" Yes, the same box," said Jane, " the 
box that had no false bottom in it, no 
secret drawers, nothing but a bunch of 
faded flowers from Daisy Copse Meadow 
on the hill." 

^^Ah, Sleaford," said Kerman, *^we 
were all done — all sold. Lawyer Thomp- 
son is a sly dog." 

*^ Yes, no doubt ; I always thought 
so." 

'^ But you didn't seem to think so at 
Manor Farm." 

Sleaford looked steadily at the box. 

"It was full of deeds and notes and 
money in all kinds of shapes," said Ker- 
man, triumphantly. 
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" No. Eh ? What ! " exclaimed Slea- 
ford. 

^^Fact.'' 

*^ For whom?" 

" Jane — Miss Crosby." 

" You don't say so ? " 

" I do." 

^'Then my niece is a rich young 
woman ? " 

'' Who may your niece be ? " asked 
Jane. 

" Miss Crosby is my niece. I never 
denied the relationship. I delight in it — 
I always did," said Sleaford, extending 
his hand to her. 

Jane did not respond, and Mrs. Kester 
turned her back upon the whole company. 
^*Nay, Miss Crosby, don't refuse the 
sincere congratulations of an honest man, 
who has no pride, no feelings but sympathy 
for those who need it, and who only 
desires to congratulate you and welcome 
you to London." 

VOL. I. R 
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" Oh, bless you," said Jane, " I don't 
object to shake hands." 

Sleaf ord took her hand heartily, and 
kissed it. 

^^ And you, Mrs. Kester, why this reti- 
cence ? — won't you shake hands with me ? " 

^^ If it '11 do thee any good," replied the 
old woman. " There 's my hand ; if Jane 
there has got no objection I can have 
none, though shaking of hands counts for 
nowt when the heart isn't in it." 

" That is very unkind, Mrs. Kester." 

** Then why have you left us all this 
time and never come near us ? " 

A happy thought occurred to Sleaford. 

** Don't say never; my son Tom did 
himself the honour of calling upon Miss 
Crosby only the other day." 

" Yes, that 's true," said Jane. 

** And delighted he was, I assure you, 
to see you looking so well and happy ; he 
did nothing but talk of you when he came 
homo. Fact indeed. But then, you 
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were always a favourite of Tom's, you 
know ; ah, yes, now don't deny it ! You 
handsome young women in Lincolnshire, 
you have a deal to answer for." 

Jane looked at the Squire and smiled, 
but Kerman looked grave and thoughtful. 

" And how long do you purpose staying 
in town ? " asked Sleaford, turning in a 
propitiatory manner to Mrs. Kester. 

*' The Lord knows ! Till we have news 
as Ledger 's run, I suppose." 

" That 's next week," said the Squire, 
suddenly. 

" Aye, well that 's it ; though why we 
should stay here instead a goin' down 
and seein' race run, I don't know, I 'm 
sure." 

*' Then y ou will be in town on my 
daughter's birthday," said Sleaford. 

" Indeed ! " said Jane. 

" And you must do us the pleasure of 
dining with us on that day ; and we have 
a reception in the evening. Kerman, you 
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must join me in persuading Miss Crosby 
to come." 

Mrs. Sleaford, finding the door wide 
open, entered the room as her husband 
was speaking. 

"Ah, this is fortunate! " he exclaimed, 
with an aside nod and wink at Mrs. Slea- 
ford which that lady did not quite imder- 
stand. " My dear, this is our dear niece, 
and I want you to join me in pressing 
upon her our united invitation to come to 
dinner, and also to the reception to cele- 
brate Patty's birthday." 

Mrs. Sleaford looked puzzled, and stared 
almost rudely at Jane's dress. 

" Miss Crosby has been travelling. So 
good of her to come here. Family party. 
Patty will be pleased, and — " 

Mrs. Kester closed the lid of the box 
which had caught Mr. Sleaford's eye, 
and sat down upon it with a bang 
that made Kerman laugh in spite of 
himself. 
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Mrs. Sleaf ord suddenly understood what 
was expected of her. 

" Certainly, yes. Really I was so taken 
aback, not expecting to see visitors," she 
said, " that you wiU excuse me, my dear ; 
and how are you ? And how long it is 
since we have seen you ! " 

"Kiss her," whispered Sleaf ord. 

Mrs. Sleaf ord kissed Jane with sudden 
fervour. 

"Thank you, I'm very well," said 
Jane. 

" I am sure we are very pleased to see 
you. Miss Crosby." 

"Call her Jane, my dear," said Slea- 
ford, ostentatiously; "Miss sounds dis- 
tant." 

" Oh, it does not matter," Jane replied. 

Mrs. Kester was just saying to herself, 
" This is as good as a play," when in 
walked the two Misses Sleaford. 

"My loves," said Jeremiah, "embrace 
your dear cousin Jane " ; and while he 
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spoke, Mrs. Sleaford nudged Patty, and 
looked significantly at Emily. 

The girls moved somewhat coldly to- 
wards Jane, who still stood firm, erect, 
and defiant in the middle of the room. 

Patty grasped the situation at once. 
Something had happened which had made 
Jane Crosby's good opinion desirable. 

''Is this our cousin Jane?" she ex- 
claimed. " I am glad ! " 

She flung her arms round Jane, and 
kissed her heartily; while Emily shook 
her hand, and said, — 

" How do you do. Miss Crosby ?" 

''Jane is good enough to accept our 
invitation to dine with us on your birth- 
day, Patty, en famiUe, and to come to the 
reception afterwards." 

"Well, not exactly," said Jane; "I 
don't think I can." 

Kerman caught Jane looking at him as 
if for advice. 

" Do, Jane, do," he said. 
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"Would you like me to come?" she 
a^sked, in a softened manner. 

" Yes, I should indeed." 

"I wish Tom was here," said Mr. 
Sleaford. "He promised to call on his 
way from the country." 

" He seems very fond of the country," 
said Kerman ; " but he works hard all the 
week, as he says, and he earns his weekly 
rest." 

"I will come, then, Mrs. Sleaford," said 
Jane, "if you '11 take me as I am — ^plain 
Jane Crosby." 

" Handsome Jane Crosby, anybody else 
^ould say," gallantly remarked Slea- 
ford. 

" That 's London, I suppose," said 
Jane. " Your Southern manners would 
be all very well, if you meant all you 
^aid, Mr. Sleaford." 

" Our Southern manners are at fault to 
let you stand. Pray take a seat. Miss 
Crosby," 
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" No, thank you," said Jane. " What 
is the time?" Kerman looked at hi& 
watch. '^Your messenger ought to be 
back by now.'* 

" Yes," said Kerman. 

"And you forget, my dear niece," said 
Sleaford, " that I am Lincolnshire born, if 
not Lincolnshire bred. We all pride our- 
selves upon that. By the way, I think I 
hear a cab at the door." 

"Messenger," said Jane, looking at 
Kerman. 

"No, it's Tom, God bless him!" said 
Sleaford, who had walked to the window^ 
" Always to be relied on. Said he would 
look in on his way from Brighton." 

" Is Kerman in ?" they could hear Tom 
say on the stairs, and the next moment he 
was in the room. 

" Hollo ! " he said, looking round, 
"here's a party! Why, it isn't your 
birthday yet, Patty. What ! Miss Crosby ! 
How do you do ? " 
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Sleaford pinched his son's arm. 

" Well ? " said Tom, in response. 

** Your cousin, your cousin," said Slea- 
ford, significantly. 

Mrs. Sleaford also nodded at Tom, who 
at once concluded that something specially 
civil was expected from him. 

" This is a pleasure ! " he said. " When 
did you come to town ? How well you 
are looking ! And Mrs. Kester, I declare ! 
Well, Kester, and how are you ? " 

Tom seized Kester by the hand. 

^^Middlin', thank ye, middlin', Mr^ 
Captain," said Kester. 

" How are you, Kerman, my boy, how 
are you ? " 

" Our dear niece has accepted Mrs* 
Sleaford's invitation to the reception next 
week," said Sleaford. 

'^ Indeed ! Ah ! that 's kind ; and how^ 
is Lincolnshire looking ? " 

*^ Pretty well," said Jane. 

'' Will there be any birds ? " 
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" Oh, yes; we expect quite a shooting- 
party on the first," said Jane. 

" I should like to come. May I ? " 

Old Sleaford squeezed his son's hand on 
the sly. Tom was in a reckless mood. 
He felt he was in the right track. He 
talked away about town, the weather, the 
'Crops ; referred to the last time when he 
had met Miss Crosby, and generally con- 
ducted himself to the complete satisfac- 
tion of his father, though he finished up 
a little less noisily than when he com- 
menced, at the remembrance of a cata- 
strophe which had occurred on the very 
next journey he had taken northwards 
after his visit to the Marsh. 

Jane seemed pleased to see Tom, and 
«aid she was glad to hear he liked the 
country ; and all the time she noticed that 
Patty took opportunities to whisper to 
Kerman, who, every now and then, turned 
to the girl and made sotto voce remarks. 
Jane recognized at once that he spoke 
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softly and deferentially to the youngest 
Miss Sleaford, and that there was an air 
of proprietorship in Patty's manner to- 
wards him. Before she had time to 
do more than to notice this, leaving her 
memory to the task of storing it up for 
future reflection, Tim Maloney entered 
hastily, with a telegram in his hand. 

Jane stepped forward, to the general 
surprise of all present, took it from him, 
read it excitedly to herself, and then, with 
a face flushed and a voice full of delight, 
she exclaimed, looking at Kerman, — 

"Rookwood 100 to 1; the Duke 
3 to 2." 

" Hollo, by Jupiter, that is a change ! " 
said Tom. " What 's all this — what is it, 
governor ? " 

" I donH know," said Sleaford. 

*^ Yes, I '11 be at the party," exclaimed 
Jane. " Good-bye for the present. Come 
along, Kester, bring the box." 

Kester got up immediately and followed 
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her mistress, an umbrella in one hand, the 
box in the other. 

" Good morning, everybody," continued 
Jane, " and three cheers for the Duke ! " 

'^Hmrah!" shouted Kerman, flinging 
himself into a chair and laughing aloud. 

" Hurrah, too! " exclaimed Tom ; "if 
hurrah is the correct thing, and the house 
is off, its head, hurrah let it be.'' 

The Sleafords looked at each other in- 
quiringly, Emily greatly amused, Patty 
and her mother with an expression of 
annoyance, old Sleaford amazed and be- 
wildered. 

The next moment Jane Crosby was 
gone. The rumble of a box dragged 
down the stairs, the banging of a door, 
the grinding of a cab's wheels on the 
gravel outside, a peal of laughter from 
Tim Maloney, in which Kerman joined, 
and the first act of the comedy of Jane 
Crosby's appearance in London was at an 
end. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CONSPIRATORS IN COUNCIL. 

It is bad enough for his colleagues when 
a financial director is a rogue ; when he is 
a fool as well, the game of company-mon- 
gering is a cruel business. It is no inter- 
ference with the exercise of the reader's 
own judgment to say boldly that Jeremiah 
Sleaford was a rogue. He had been 
brought to moral grief by his excessive 
vanity. His leading ambition in life was 
to be thought clever ; next to this was his 
desire to be rich. Phrenology must have 
belied him, for he had a high, open fore- 
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head, about« which he brushed his thin 
hair. Perhaps there was nothing behind 
this fine intellectual sign. It might have 
been one of Nature's freaks to put out a 
showy shop-window to an empty store. 
Clever men were taken in by it, for Mr. 
Sleaf ord had quite a reputation in the City 
as a clever business man, in spite of his 
occasional misfortunes. His scrupulous 
linen, his eye-glasses, the strut in his gait, 
his fluency of speech, his broad, open fore- 
head, his punctuality, the neatness of his 
office ("a place for everything, and every- 
thing in its place "), had won him the con- 
fidence of men much cleverer than himself. 
The death of his rich relative, the success 
of some of his latest schemes, and the fact 
that he was known to have been free and 
liberal with his money for at least a couple 
of years, to say nothing of his intimate 
association Avith Squire Kerman, the Lin- 
colnshire capitalist, were guarantees of his 
monetary stability. Therefore he was 
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allowed to go ahead, encouraged to go 
ahead, trusted, flattered, introduced into 
this scheme, bounced into the other, made 
chairman of this company, consulting 
director of that, and generally put to the 
front wherever boldness and a sanguine 
view of the future were desirable. Mr. 
Jeremiah Sleaford thought he was gra- 
dually climbing to the highest point of 
financial power, and he had launched out 
at Fitzroy Square with a liberal and 
ostentatious hand. But for the failure of a 
country aquarium and a steamboat com- 
pany, promoted by the Financial Society, 
he would have purchased an estate in 
Essex a year prior to the incidents we 
are now narrating. These companies had 
been floated, but without any money being 
subscribed by the public, and the attempt 
to keep them swimming had been very 
ruinous. 

Unfortunately for Jeremiah Sleaford, 
the company mania was just at an end 

VOL. I. s 
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when he went into it. If you had offered 
the pubKc Consols in return for their sub- 
scription to some new limited liability 
scheme they would have hesitated ; and the 
fairest scheme had the least chance of suc- 
cess. Nevertheless the Financial Society 
prospered. At first, this remarkable 
corporation only consisted of Mr. Maclosky 
Jones and his two clerks; but the 
Hampstead Cemetery Company brought 
additional strength. Mr. Sleaford intro- 
ducted that business to the Maclosky Jones 
organization, and placed on the Board, 
Jeremiah Sleaford, Esquire, Mr. Sleaford 
junior, Mr. H. Brayford, John Kerman, 
Esquire, WiUiam Roper, Esquire, and 
several other friends and financial asso- 
ciates. The syndicate became famous. 
The successful launching of the Cemetery 
Company had established its reputation; 
schemes and schemers poured in upon it 
daily. Mr. Fitzherbert Robinson, an out- 
side ally, who had vast parcels of shares 
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allotted to him, was a great person in pro- 
moting the sale of scrip among the clergy 
and nobility, having a useful press in- 
fluence, a lord in his family, a hunting- 
box at Melton, and the proverbial impu- 
dence of that much-maligned individual, 
" the Devil himself." 

It was the week before the great recep- 
tion at Fitzroy Square, in honour of Patty 
Sleaford's birthday, when Mr. Maclosky 
Jones called his intimate financial friends 
together in the handsome offices (which 
now filled the entire Commercial Build- 
ings in Birchin Lane) to tell them they 
were ruined. 

'^ It 's just no gude me disguising the 
facts," he said, in a strong Scotch dialect, 
which he jerked out from a capacious 
mouth; ^^it's nae gude being sophisti- 
cated. Let us look at the difficulty in the 
face." 

He fixed his calm eyes upon Mr. Slea- 
ford, who turned red and pale by tiirns, 
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and examined the countenances of his 
three friends — Mr. Brayford, Mr. Slea- 
ford junior, Mr. Roper, and Mr. Fitzher- 
bert Robinson. 

^^ But really, Mr. Maclosky Jones, I 
don't understand you. This is very 
sudden-^very sudden, and, considering 
the vast interests at stake, I really, my 
friends, I cannot help thinking that our 
worthy secretary and managing director 
is exaggerating the situation. It is true 
that for the last twelve months the de- 
pression — I may say the stagnation of 
British enterprise — has been such as to 
excite anxiety and careful precaution, but 
if the companies floated by the Syndicate 
have not all been successful, at least this 
financial corporation has made profits." 

" In shares," said Mr. Maclosky Jones, 
interrupting the oracular statement of Mr. 
Sleaford, "in shares, many of which, 
unfortunately, carry a heavy responsi- 
biUty." 
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" And in money, sir, in money, Mr. 
Jones," said Sleaford, striking the table 
with his fist ; " and I say in money ! " 

Brayford said, "Hear, hear!" Tom and 
Robinson remained silent. 

" True," said the Scotchman, adjusting 
his satin cravat, and thrusting a thimble- 
ful of snuff into his capacious nostrils, 
" and we Ve spent it." 

"How, Mr. Maclosky Jones, how?" 
inquired Sleaford. 

Mr. Jones opened his desk and took out 
a very neatly folded statement and handed 
it to Mr. Sleaford, at the same time 
that he consulted a copy himself, and read 
out a few items : — " On the Cemetery pur- 
chase, Sleaford senior, 5,000?.; Fitzherbert 
Robinson, 1,800?.; Mr. Jones, 2,500?." 

" This is a private statement, I take it," 
said Sleaford, looking at it through his 
©y^'gls-sses, and not appearing to listen to 
Mr. Jones. 

" It 's private among ourselves. I 
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thought I'd] ust figure it out for the pur- 
pose of this meeting." 

^' Yes, yes," said Sleaford, ^^ we '11 con- 
sider that presently. The first question 
is, what are our wants and liabilities ? " 

"Our liabilities I am not exactly pre- 
pared with, but as to our immediate wants 
that 's not so difl&cult." 

Mr. Maclosky Jones took from his desk 
a private cash-book. While he jotted from 
it a series of calculations, Mr. Brayford 
asked Mr. Sleaford what was the position 
of the Cemetery Company. Mr. Sleaford 
shook his head and raised his hand re- 
provingly. 

" Let us hear what our secretary and 
managing director of the Syndicate has to 
say about our immediate wants," said 
Sleaford, wiping his eye-glasses. 

" Five thousand pounds before the Bank 
closes," said Jones. 

" How long will that keep us straight?" 
asked Sleaford. 
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"About ten days; after that we 
shall—'' 

" Never mind after that," said Sleaford. 
" Excuse me, gentlemen ; as the principal 
shareholder and director, and as the person 
most interested in all the financial opera- 
tions of the Company, I wish to pull 
you through this difficulty if I can, satis- 
fied that it is only temporary ; and I am 
anxious to organize my own plans before 
submitting them for your approval." 

"Quite right," said Mr. Fitzherbert 
Eobinson, speaking for the first time. 

" Ten days, five thousand pounds ; and 
we have vast interests at stake. The 
Omaha Mining Company alone is sufficient 
to retrieve our losses in Cemeteries, Steam- 
boats, and Aquaria. The telegrams in 
yesterday's papers have sent up Omahas 
20 per cent., and I hold 5,000 shares. 
Send a messenger for my broker, 
please." 

Mr. Jones took up a speaking-tube and 
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delivered a message, which was answered 
at once. 

" He is in the house." 

*^ Let him come here." 

Mr. Jones once more addressed himself 
to the speaking-tube, and a closely shaven, 
shrewd-looking gentleman entered. 

" Sell one thousand Omaha silver 
mines," Sleaford had written. He 

handed the slip to the broker. " What 's- 
the price now ? " 

^^ Five premium," said the broker. 

" Thank you; good morning." 

As he left the room, Mr. Sleaford drew 
out a cheque-book, and wrote a crossed 
cheque for 5,000Z, which he ostentatiously 
handed to Mr. Maclosky Jones. 

" There, Mr. Jones, pay that in to the 
credit of the Financial Society, and 
credit me with the amount ; call a meet- 
ing of the whole Board for to-morrow, and 
let us discuss the situation free from the 
embarrassment of immediate pressure." 
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Mr. Fitzherbert Robinson rose and put 
out his hand. 

" Let me shake hands with you, Slea- 
ford ; you are a brick ! " 

Sleaford extended his hand with a high 
and mighty air. 

Brayford said "Hear, hear!" aloud; 
and to himself, " What a capital situation 
for ^ play ! " 

Even Tom Sleaford looked at the 
governor with an expression of genuine 
admiration for the first time in his life. 

" Mr. Sleaford, sir," said Maclosky 
Jones, " you are, indeed, the Napoleon of 
finance. It was my intention to tender 
my resignation this day, but in face of 
such a masterly spirit and such facility 
of resource I'll fight the battle through 
wi' ye." 

" That is well and properly said, Mr. 
Jones. The officers who desert their 
ships in the hour of danger are not 

« 

worthy of their country ; and with the 
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port of Omaha on our lee, as a brave 
salt would say, we have a harbour of 
refuge into which we may all fairly hope 
to sail triumphantly. Now, gentlemen, 
good morning. I have several other 
Boards to meet, and I dare say you have 
also other business calling for your atten- 
tion." 

The founders and wire-pullers of the 
Syndicate broke up, Tom and his father 
walking arm-in-arm to Change Alley, 
where Tom had a luxurious apartment as 
Managing Director of the Patent Horse- 
roughed Asphalte Company, just then the 
most popular of street-paving organiza- 
tions, so far as the Stock Exchange was 
concerned, though the system had not yet 
stood the test of time. 

^^Now, look here, Tom," said Jere- 
miah, his father, when the private door 
was carefully closed, "there is only one 
chance for the house of Sleaford ; let me 
45ay two chances. I will not aggravate 
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the situation. You must marry Miss 
Crosby; your sister will marry Squire 
Kerman." 

^^ Indeed ! Easier said than done. Jane 
Crosby is all very well, but — " 

^' Don't tell me you are looking else- 
where for a wife, or I may say something 
unpleasant. I am not ignorant of the fast 
life you have been leading; I am not 
altogether blind to your Saturday-to- 
Monday excursions." 

' ^ What do you mean ? Can't a fellow 
who works hard during the week take his 
pleasure at the end of it ? My humblest 
clerks do that, at all events." 

" I tell you, Tom, you spend a great 
deal more money than your income war- 
rants ; and I heard of you at Brighton, the 
other day, driving a notoriously expensive 
lady along King's Road in the style of a 
duke." 

" Oh, indeed ! Well, you at least don't 
complain of the style," said Tom ; " you 
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have taught me to have aristocratic 
' ideas.' " 

*^ Perhaps you will say I have set 
you the example of living beyond your 
means ? " 

'^ Well, if I were on my oath, and 
under cross-examination, I should say so," 
replied Tom, thrusting his hands into his 
pockets defiantly. 

"You are an ungrateful and wicked 
young man," said the father. 

" Oh, no, I am not," said Tom; " don't 
talk bosh. You shouldn't show off and do 
the pathetic to me, governor. Give me 
credit for common sense, even if you 
think I'm a scoundrel." 

^ ^ I think you a scoundrel ! Heaven 
forbid ! " 

" It don't much matter whether you do 
or not, governor. I 'm out of leading- 
strings, and I mean to enjoy life a» 
much as I can while I 'm young ^nd 
capable." 
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^^A clear conscience and a strict per- 
formance of duty are the proper way to 
enjoy life, Tom." 

The wilful heir of the Sleaf ords laughed 
a hard satirical laugh. 

^^ Now, look here, governor: you can 
tell that to Maclosky Jones and Company ; 
it 's wasted here. What do you want me 
to do ? Let 's come to business.'^ 

^^ Very well, Mr. Reprobate. In ten days 
time I must have twenty thpusand pounds. 
The little drama of this morning was 
simply a ruse arranged between Jones and 
myself, to impress Robinson and Bray ford. 
Robinson has made some thousands out of 
us. We want a little of it back, and his 
energetic influence in raising a loan on 
Omahas and Cemeteries. Brayford can 
raise a couple of thousands on the mort- 
gage of his house and works ; every little 
helps. But, with all my resources, strata- 
gems, enterprise, I am utterly and irre- 
trievably ruined if I can't comipand 
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twenty thousand in ten days from this. 
There! open confession's good for the 
soul." 

" Well, you are a knowing, clever old 
financier," said Tom ; " and you wanted 
to talk to me like a father ! " 

*' My plan is this. Of Kerman's money, 
a large sum is invested in the Financial 
Society, and he has liabilities in Steam- 
boats, Aquaria, and Cemeteries; that doesn't 
trouble me now, because his winnings 
yesterday on the Leger are something 
enormous, and all through that remark- 
ably clever and wealthy young woman, 
Miss Crosby. Did you see what the Post 
said about her ? '* 

*^No; but I made a good thing myself 
on the Duke." 

" Very well, then, you can contribute 
to the sum I require in ten days." 

" Well, yes, I may be able to help you 
a little." 

" Tom, you talk in a very hazy way 
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about money. I hope you are not running 
into debt ? '' 

"No." 

" I know you speculate a good deal 
without consulting me." 

" A little.'^ 

" I hope, Tom, that you are honest in 
all your financial dealings. Honesty ib 
the best policy." 

"But that is a more convenient proverb 
which you quoted to Mr. Jones once in 
my hearing, and which seemed to please 
him, ^ Gret money, Jones, honestly if you 
can, but get money.' " 

" Tom, you have not the slightest 
respect for me." 

" Oh, yes, I have, but I 'm not a hypo- 
crite." 

" No, I don't think you are." 

" Well, we '11 not complicate matters by 
discussing the question. You want me to 
go in for Crosby ; once you didn't want 
me, and at that time I should rather have 
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liked her. She *s jolly enough, but I don't 
want a dair3nnaid now. I ^m above daiiy- 
maids." 

" A year's life in London, and she 
would be a lady worthy of a duke," said 
Sleaford. " What a fool I was to make 
inquiries into her monetary resources ! 
That old Martin was as deep and secretive 
as a Lincolnshire bog. Jane Crosby is 
worth no end of money ; and she 's liberal, 
she would part without a pang. Whether 
she would or not you could raise ten thou- 
sand pounds the day she accepted you." 

^' And lend it to you?" 

^^Yes." 

"Well, I shouldn't mind doing that; 
but to be frank with you, governor, I have 
my eye elsewhere — the prettiest woman 
in the world." 

"Rich?" 

"Not a penny." 

" What extravagance ! But you don't 
intend marrying her ? " 
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"Don't ask questions, and you won't 
tempt me to deceive you. If Jane Crosby 
is as rich as you think, and she will have 
me with all my faults, and not expect too 
much, give a fellow a little licence, let 
him have his Saturday to Monday, and 
other reasonable privileges, I don't mind. 
There ! " 

"Good boy," said Mr. Sleaford; "you 
can arrange your privileges after mar- 
riage. Fix her on the night of the party, 
make the running between now and then, 
and settle it before ; but I give you up to 
the night of the reception, which will 
dazzle her; lay down your siege guns 
now, make the assault next Monday night, 
and the fortress is yours. Kerman is your 
only possible rival, and Patty has con- 
quered him, I think. I introduced that 
ass, the impostor Calais, to Jane, to dis- 
gust her and as a foil to you. Now, Tom, 
our fame, our comfort, our very existence, 
not to say your Saturdays to Monday, 
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are in your own hands ; for if I come 
down, Tom, I shall pull you down with 
me ; Financial Society and all will come 
down with Jeremiah Sleaford." 

"Not Asphaltes?" said Tom, anxiously- 
" Oh, I have touched you, then." 
"Not Asphaltes; this company is out 
of the syndicate's control; this company 
is making money, at all events." 

" Perhaps," said the father, myste- 
riously — "perhaps. Good morning, 
Tom ; we understand each other." 

" Perhaps," repeated Tom, as the door 
closed upon the retreating form of his 
father. "I don't know which is the 
bigger scoundrel, father or son. And just 
as I was thinking of doing the right thing 
by Caroline, declaring my true name, and 
bringing her to London ! Thinks she has 
been in London, poor innocent ! Thought 
I brought her to town to marry her. 
Wonder what possessed me to go in for 
the girl so earnestly ! I needn't have done 
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SO ; there was no absolute necessity. 
Well, I can do as I please. I sometimes 
think she 's a little mad : talks to herself 
continually. Migswood says she has a 
lover on the other side of the ocean. 
She 's a mystery. By Jove, if things go 
well, I think I '11 do the square thing, and 
bring her to London as Mrs. Tom Slea- 
ford. She would make a sensation ; she 's 
as pretty as a picture. Wonder what the 
deuce will be the end of it all. Tom 
Sleaford, you are playing a dangerous 
game ! But there is this to be said about 
it, you only trust yourself, my boy, so 
you have no fear of a confederate splitting 
upon you. 'Pon my soul, if I could feel 
that I am not living over a powder mine 
I 'd settle down to be a respectable man. 
But, by Jupiter, if the governor comes to 
grief, there is no knowing what will 
become of Asphaltes; and I was fool 
enough to lend my name to those Syndi- 
cate bonds. I suppose Miss Crosby would 
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be a big catch, and, after all, she need 
never know of my private paradise. I 
must stipulate for my little holiday. Ah, 
well, we shall see ; it rests with fate. I 
shall just shut my eyes and drift ; i£ I am 
drifting to the rapids and the falls, let's 
hope they are a long way off: perhaps the 
pleasant stream will flow on for good. It 
seems too jolly to last." 

As the great tide of human life rolled 
out of the City that day, spreading away 
in every direction, Tom Sleaford was one 
of the units of the mighty crowd. He 
did not halt among the tidal ways of the 
east or the west ; he went on and on far 
beyond London, for it was Friday night, 
and latterly he had made it a rule to go 
out of town on Friday and return on Mon- 
day. Nobody knew where he went. Lat- 
terly he only said generally that he was 
going out of town, except when he said he 
had rooms at Hastings, or that he liked the 
trip to Brighton, or what a jolly place Ryde 
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was for a quiet Sunday, or how fresh and 
breezy it was on the North-east Coast, — 
the truth being that Tom, when he left 
London, went in a direction quite the 
opposite to any of these. He would have 
a cab called, it is true, and tell the porter 
at the oflSce door to drive to London 
Bridge or to Victoria; but finally the 
Great Western Station would be his point 
of departure, except when he selected to 
reach his destination by a roundabout 
route from King's Cross. He had a little 
estate on the Avon, the mystery of which 
fate will unravel and expose in due 
course. 
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CHAPTER II. 



K ester's waxworks. 



From Mrs. Kester's point of view the party 
at Fitzroy Square was a distinct novelty. 
She had seen nothing like it, though it re- 
minded her of something exactly unlike it. 
Once, when she was in Lincoln, she had 
visited a famous travelling exhibition of 
waxworks. Somehow the Sleaford recep- 
tion and the Lincoln show mixed them- 
selves up in her mind. It seemed as if the 
Lincoln figures had stepped down from 
their pedestals and nodded and smiled, 
and walked about for her edification. 

Mr. Henry Brayford, who was the 
earliest arrival, had found Mrs. Kester in 
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a black silk dress and a cap with back 
ribbons in it, sitting in a shady comer of 
the drawing-room, which had been con- 
verted into a paradise of foliage, flowers, 
and mirrors. Mr. Brayford had been 
ushered in by Tim Maloney, who had 
tipped him a wink and nodded in the 
direction of Mrs. Kester. Mr. Brayford, 
with a gay twinkle in his eye, which was 
made the livelier, in contrast with his sad- 
looking black clothes, black watch-chain, 
black studs, and shiny kid gloves, glided 
towards Mrs. Kester, striking the keynote 
of the waxwork idea in her wandering 
mind. 

" How do you do, Mrs. Kester ? " 
said Brayford, putting out his right 
kid glove, the fingers of which had an 
odd look, owing to their unnecessary 
length. 

*^ Very well, I thank you, Mester Bray- 
ford; and who would have thought of 
seein' you here ? " 
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" I might say the same to fyou," re- 
sponded Brayf ord. 

^^ Ah ! tha might ; but then it 's no fault 
of mine as I 'm here/' said the old lady, 
shaking her cap. 

ic No ?'' 

" Miss Jane would mak me come down," 

" Indeed ! " 

" Would hev me dressed up in my best 
gown ; as for me, I 'd niwer hev left bed- 
room till thing was ole over; but there, 
we can't always expec to hev our own way 
in this life." 

" No, indeed," said Brayf ord. 

^^ I shall be rare and glad when 
we get home again to the Farm, I 
shall ; for it 's nowt but hurry and flurry 
here." 

" Miss Crosby is quite the heroine of 
the week," said Bray ford. 

"The what?" 

'' The talk of the town." 

" Ah ! I towd her she mun be careful 
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or they'd be saying ole kinds of things 
about her." 

^^ But they are not saying anything un-^ 
kind about her." 

^* Thank 'em for nowt, Mr. Brayford." 

" Excuse me a moment, Mistress Kester/' 
said Tim Maloney, in a new and imposing 
Kvery ; " but there 's a gintleman as is jest 
about coming into the room who has been 
axing me if you are not the confidential 
woman of the Lincolnshire heiress. He 
calls himself the Count de Calais, and he's 
as much a count as Mr. Brayford is ; and 
the governor, it seems, introduced him to 
Miss Crosby two days ago, and be jabers if 
he hasn't the audacity to swear he '11 marry 
the lady, and he 's going to talk to you." 

Mrs. Kester nodded, and looked im- 
portant. 

'^ Is he an impostor, then, Tim ? " asked 
Brayford. 

" Ah, well, by St. Patrick, not more than 
many that figure in what they call society 
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— foreign counts bom in St. Giles's, cheva- 
liers without ancestors, ginerals without 
regiments, honourables whose fathers were 
tallow-chandlers, authors whom nobody 
reads, and authoresses who are as mythical 
as the Phanix. But here comes the spal- 
peen himself." 

^* But what is he, then, Tim ? I have seen 
him before ? " asked Brayford. 

^' He 's a singer or musician, or some- 
thing in that way, and he wants a wife." 

A foreign-looking gentleman, with dyed 
hair and whiskers, and a fussy imperial 
that bristled over his chin, walked into the 
room and surveyed it through an eye-glass. 
After a general look round, he sauntered 
up to Mrs. Kester. Brayford stood aside. 
The foreign gentleman bent forward from 
the lower button of his waistcoat as if he 
had a mechanical joint there. 

*'Mrs. Kester, I belave?" said the 
foreign count, in an accent almost as dis- 
tinguishable as Tim's. 
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Mrs. Kester nodded. 

" Will you permit me to say a few words 
to you ? I came at this early hour on pur- 
pose to have the honour of speaking with 
you. Pardon me, ' sir," bowing to Bray- 
ford. 

**You may say what^s gettin' to say 
before Mester Brayford," said Kester. 

But Brayford was of a retiring disposi- 
tion, and he walked away to examine some 
fine exotics which filled up an adjacent 
fireplace. 

^' How is Miss Crosby ? — well, I 
hope ? " 

" Nimble, thank you," said Hester, still 
seated, her mittened hands upon her 
knees. 

" Lovely creature, lovely creature ! " 

" Aye." 

^^ Likes London, I hope ? " 

" Can't say. Speaking for mysen I 'sll 
be glad to get hoame." 

*^ Mrs. Kester, you are, I 'm tould, her 
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favourite woman, her confidential friend ^ 
will you aid me ? *' 

"Aid thee! why, what's matter wi' 
thee ? " 

" I 'm in love, madam, in love. I 'm 
not one to beat about the bush ; I come 
straight to the point." 

" I should think tha would," said Kester,. 
eyeing him curiously. "And who may 
the lucky wench be ? not my missus ? " 

" Your dear swate mistress." 

Kester leaned back and laughed. 

" Don't laugh, my dear lady, but help me j 
say something in.my favour; draw attention 
to my appearance, and I '11 reward the 
obligation. I am a count ; if Miss Crosby 
marries me, therefore, you see she '11 be 
a count-ess." 

" Surely, surely," said Kester, " and 
ride in her own carriage, I make no doubt.'' 

"With four horses," said the count — 
four greys. Live where she pleases — in 
Paris, London, Moscow, Dublin, Italy ; 
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Tisit the first families; dress in purple 
and fine linen, and wear jewellery galore,^' 
"And pay for it all out of her own 
pocket, eh, your countship ? " said Kester, 
looking straight at his patent-leather 

shoes. 

« 

"No, no, believe me," said the count, 
solemnly, " I am not mercenary. I have 
money and prospects; my expectations 
are great, I can assure you, and — " 

The dialogue was interrupted by the 
entrance of Mrs. Sleaford, Mr. Sleaford, 
and the two Misses ' Sleaford, who posted 
themselves within the doorway (shielded 
by an Oriental screen), to receive their 
guests, who now began to arrive by ones 
and twos and threes, and to fill the room 
with trailing dresses and a buzz of con- 
versation. 

Mrs. Sleaford, in half-mourning relieved 
^ith diamonds, posed with a society air ; 
while Jeremiah, the magnificent, with a 
frill in his shirt, and his thin hair brushed 
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high up over his marble brow, strutted, 
like a pouter pigeon. 

Patty was calm and self-possessed, in 
white silk ; and Emily looked half ashamed 
of the whole business, in spite of the 
successful display of people and flowers. 

Mr. Sleaf ord bestowed a patronizing bow 
upon Brayford, who was duly impressed. 
Mrs. Kester kept near Brayford, but could 
not be induced to speak. Brayford 
addressed her several times, but she only 
retreated with him into the shadiest comer 
of the room and watched the nodding 
and smiling throng. When Mr. Kerman 
lounged into the room with his opera hat 
under his arm and in immaculate evening 
dress, the old woman's eyes followed him 
with increasing wonder. She had in her 
wandering mind two Kermans, Jack the 
Labourer and Jack the Squire, Jack the 
hearty Lincolnshire farmer and Jack the 
Squire in broadcloth. Both of them were 
manly fellows, but the gentleman of the 
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two was a waxwork to Kester, a figure 
that had been screwed up and set a-going ; 
and when presently Patty Sleaford, with 
her fair hair and blue eyes, and her pinky 
cheeks, leaned languidly upon the Squire's 
arm, Mrs. Kester smiled at the picture, 
and very nearly made a remark to Mr. 
Brayford, who, finding Tim Maloney 
passing by at the moment, inquired the 
way to the refreshment- room, and offered 
his arm to Mrs. Kester, but the old lady 
declined to play the part of a walking 
waxwork, and so Brayford left her to 
dissipate in claret cup and coffee. 

Mrs. Kester was watching for the latest 
addition to the waxworks, her own dear 
"missus," Jane Crosby, whose appearance 
to-night was a source of great anxiety to . 
Mrs. Sleaford and Miss Patty. They had 
asked Emily to " see to her," and not let 
her come into the room a "dowdy." 
Patty was sure the poor, dear, ignorant 
thing would excite a titter all through the 
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place, if somebody didnH see that she was 
decently dressed. Mrs. Sleaford, however, 
found comfort in the fact that Miss Crosby 
was rich, and famous too, for that matter, 
since the romantic story about the rescue 
of Kerman had been in all the papers. 
Kerman had not liked the paragraph, and 
he suspected that Roper was the author of 
it. Although he was glad enough to be 
out of his financial trouble, he felt small 
at the recital of the rescue, and under 
such influence it was not a little strange 
that his manner to-night was haughty, not 
to say defiant. Tom Sleaford had said to 
him, " Why you look as if you were wool- 
gathering, old man." Asked what he 
meant, Tom had said, "You seem so 
proud, and grand, and self-satisfied. Jack." 
The Lincolnshire Squire had replied, 
"And, by jove, Tom, that's how I feel 
somehow, and for the first time since I 
<5ame to London." 

Kester had seen the two young men 
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talking together, and she made a mental 
note that the Sleaford waxwork was not 
so bad after all, for Tom had an air of gen- 
teel dissipation in his style which seemed 
aristocratic to poor old Kester. Nobody- 
took any notice of her; and she had 
gradually come to a sort of established 
conclusion in her own mind that she was 
really in a show, and that the performance 
now going on was something got up for 
her personal edification. 

Presently, when Jane Crosby came 
sailing into the room on the arm of old 
Sleaford, who had gone out expressly to 
bring in his niece (he had given out that 
she was his niece) Mrs. Kester nearly 
clapped her hands. To her the chief 
waxwork of the evening was now on 
view, and a fine specimen it was. Jane 
Crosby was a picture of health and grace. 
It is true there was a touch of the dairy- 
maid in her appearance, her arms were a 
little redder than was de rigueur^ and she 
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had not deigned to use powder. But her 
face was almost aggressive in its beauty. 
It was a fair complexion radiant with the 
fresh breezes of heaven. Her brown eyes 
flashed with the excitement of meeting 
fashionable society for the first time in her 
life; and in the expression of her hand- 
some, honest face there was the boldness of 
innocence. She wore a becoming dress of 
white silk. It was fastened at thethroatwith 
a single diamond, set as a brooch, the first 
and only present she had ever received 
from John Kerman ; but she also wore a 
ring which had been somewhat ostenta- 
tiously given to her by Tom Sleaford. 
Jeremiah the PoUtic had intimated to the 
Squire that Miss Crosby had as good as 
accepted his son. " And I hope," he had 
said, ' ^ that the next sensation in Fitzroy 
Square will be the preliminary arrange- 
ments for a double wedding, you and 
Patty, Tom and Jane, after which all 
ambition is over for me, Kerman. I shall 
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have reached the summit of earthly bliss." 
Kerman had made no reply, for he had 
not just then quite shaped his course of 
conduct. Mrs. Sleaford and the adorable 
projector and partner of her schemes had 
made up their minds to fix the matri- 
monial arrangements as their interests 
dictated. 

Every eye was upon Jane. The Count 
de Calais, who had slipped a sovereign 
into Mrs. Kester's hand, to the indigna- 
tion of that old lady, who had flung it 
after him as he slipped away into the 
throng, hovered in the train of Jane's 
admirers, and bowed to her with reveren- 
tial admiration. But he had to postpone 
his wooing to some other occasion, on the 
quiet intimation of Tom Sleaford that if 
the governor did choose to have a sham 
count at Fitzroy Square, he would not 
stand the sham count's impertinence. 
This was said in the refreshment-room 
over a split soda -and -brandy, and the 
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count took it gracefully, and set down 
Tom's anger to jealousy. 

There was no necessity for Tom to 
crush the count in Miss Crosby's in- 
terest; for the Lincolnshire heiress was 
captivating all hearts, not upon financial 
grounds only. She was a genuine triumph 
on her own merits. The slight absence 
of polish in her manners, and her evident 
enjoyment of the unaccustomed scene, 
gave a piquancy to her natural charms. 
Kerman was jealous of Tom; Tom was 
jealous of everybody. She was jealous of 
Kerman, and she flirted with Tom as 
women will flirt, for the purpose of bring- 
ing Kerman to his senses. 

Patty Sleaford saw the situation, and 
took every opportunity to entangle Ker- 
man in unnecessary promenades and 
apparently confidential talks. Mr. Roper 
had not been invited to the party, and an 
alliance with Squire Kerman had become 
more and more desirable during the last 
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few days. Patty, though she had a 
childish look, had an air of repose that 
made Jane feel, as she afterwards con- 
fessed, mawkish and out of place; and 
when Kerman conducted her to the piano, 
and she sang to the Count's accompani- 
ment a song full of love and devotion and 
feminine sentiment, Jane felt that she 
could not compete with her, and she 
ceased to wonder that the Squire was 
captivated. However, there was one com- 
fort in her calculations. She was deter- 
mined that all doubts should end to-night ; 
that she would either have him at her feet 
confessing his love, or she would give him 
up for good. She would show him that 
she could do without him ; that she was 
not fool enough to make herself miserable 
for him ; that if he did not think her good 
enough for him there were others who 
could find merit enough in her to be 
happy when she smiled upon them. It 
could not be that he really cared about 
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her, or the events of the past week, and 
her almost open avowal of her love for 
him, would have brought a declaration of 
his for her. Jane felt humbled when she 
thought of what she had done for him. 
Her pride prompted her to reflect on her 
conduct, and to feel that there was only 
one satisfactory conclusion to her visit to 
London — the announcement of her forth- 
coming marriage with her friend and 
countryman. If that did not come to 
pass it would be said that she had followed 
him to Loncjon, and had tried to buy him. 
Indeed, there was no knowing what people 
might say. One thing she had made up 
her mind about, he should not triumph 
over her. 

In the mean time John Kerman had 
suffered all kinds of new sensations. See- 
ing Jane courted and flattered, discover- 
ing for the first time in his life what a 
beautiful woman she was, he had come to 
the conclusion that his love for her had 
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manifested itself to him when it was too 
late. He saw that she walked about with 
Tom Sleaford, and talked to him with 
evident pleasure. He chafed at the fact 
that everybody was talking about the 
paragraph in the papers which showed 
him under an obligation to Jane. It irri- 
tated him to think how he had left this kind- 
hearted creature unnoticed for years, spend- 
ing the money which had by right belonged 
to her; how he had deserted his old 
friends, and when his selfish conduct had 
brought him to grief, how they had saved 
him. It had come into his mind that he 
had played anything but a manly part, 
and he had resolved that this night should 
not pass without an effort to redeem the 
past, and find a new and worthy path for 
the future. An honest word of explana- 
tion, a frank disclosure of his thoughts 
and feelings to his only true friend, would 
have saved him a world of misery ; but 
he was jealous of her, annoyed with him- 
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self, the victim of a false pride ; he was 
tired of the hollow mockery of London, 
and disappointed that money could not 
buy content and happiness. He wished 
old Martin had not left him sixpence ; he 
wished he had gone out into the world 
without a penny ; he longed for that same 
freedom which had dazzled his untutored 
mind when uncle Martin died ; in short, he 
was wretched, and he could not quite tell 
why he was miserable. 

At the back of the comer house in 
Fitzroy Square there were a small garden, 
a conservatory, and a couple of summer- 
houses. Dimly lighted with Chinese 
lanterns, the space was prettily utilized. 
The paths were carpeted. The flowers 
were all in full bloom, for they had 
been brought in during the day from the 
nurseryman's. Tom Sleaford, who was 
viciously fond of money for the sake of 
the selfish pleasures it could purchase, had 
made up his mind to win and to marry 
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Jane Crosby, and she had been so plea- 
sant and agreeable to him during this 
eventful evening, that he was anxious to 
fulfil his father's programme and propose 
for her ; not that he loved her, or any such 
nonsense as that, he said to himself, but 
because she was jolly, handsome, and 
rich, and he thought he could get along 
with her. For the time being, he wiped 
out all the other considerations which 
would have held back an ordinarily honest 
man. He had done a complete tour of 
the rooms with her; they had listened 
to an Italian song and a dramatic recital ; 
they had eaten an ice together ; they had 
looked at some of the best of the hundred 
hired pictures by famous masters ; and at 
last they had found themselves seated in 
one of the dimly lighted arbours in the 
garden. 

^^ Now I think we will go back to the 
drawing-room, Mr. Tom," said Jane. 

^^ Permit me to detain you a moment," 
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said Tom. ^^ My dear Miss Crosby, permit 
me to recall to you the dear old place in 
Lincolnshire, where we first met." 

^^ Yes," said Jane, encouragingly. 

" If I had had the slightest encourage- 
ment at that time, I should not have to 
repeat solemnly now what you wouldn't 
let me say then." 

" Mr. Sleafqrd," said Jane, about to 
say she hardly knew what, but anxious to 
stop what she felt was going to be a 
formal proposal from Tom. 

" Forgive me, Miss Crosby. Jane — let 
me say Jane — don't put me down as one 
of those mercenary men who have been 
hanging after you to-night. Before I 
knew that you had a penny, when, 
indeed, I thought you a dependent on 
Squire Martin, I loved you for your 
beauty and your goodness." 

"That will do, Mr. Tom," said Jane; 
" that will do. I know you want to 
marry me : you, a fine gentleman ; me, 
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an Ignorant country girl, with a dialect. 
Nay, that 's what I am, when all ^s said 
and done. Suppose I consented, and I 
have been thinking about it." 

^^ My dear girl ! " exclaimed Tom. 

" Wait a bit. I have been thinking 
about nothing else for the last hour and 
a half, and I've been saying to myself, 
^ Suppose Tom Sleaford asks me to marry 
him.' " 

" Well ?" said Tom, just a little taken 
aback at her frankness. 

" Suppose I did," continued Jane, 
" where should we live — in London or in 
Lincolnshire ? " 

^' Wherever you desired," said Tom. 

^^ I 'm a practical woman," said Jane, 
^^ and I Ve learned a good deal during the 
last fortnight of my visit to London. I 
feel flattered by your kindness and atten- 
tion, but I don't think I see my way to 
say ^ Yes ' to you. Once to-night I think 
I should have said it ; if you had asked 
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me an hour ago, I think I should, 
but—'' 

^^ Don't say *but/ dear; say ^ Yes.'" 

^^But look here," continued Miss Crosby, 
disregarding the interruption, "suppose 
we married, and I came to live in London 
with you ; I shouldn't be fit for this kind 
of life. Not that I couldn't smirk and 
smile, and paint my face and my manners 
too, if I tried ; but I shouldn't be happy 
going to bed when one should be getting 
up; simpering at parties like this, and 
pretending you are enjoying yourself; 
looking at pictures, and listening to 
foreign songs that one doesn't understand. 
But that's not in my way, and I don't 
think I 'd ever get used to it. I should 
be tired in a month, and you 'd be 
ashamed of me in a week." 

" Then we will live in the country, at 
the Marsh. I '11 go in for farming, and 
hunting, and shooting." 

"Nay, you'd be just as miserable in 
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the Marsh, as my husband, as I should be 
as your wife in London. Lads would 
laugh at your soft manners, and cockney 
ways. You would complain that we get 
up in the middle of the night ; and how 
would you stand Sundays ? Eh, dear, 
twice to church ; dinner at one in the 
day ; a gossip about crops and weather ; 
to bed at ten ; and there isn't a railway 
within ten miles ; and the only decent 
theatre is at Lincoln, open at race times 
and the fair." 

Tom set against this the counter reflec- 
tion, that London was only four hours 
away from the nearest station; and he 
was not without a special experience of 
to him a pleasant combination of London 
and country life. 

^^ And if we go to the theatre once in 
a year,'' she continued, ^^we have to 
make a journey on purpose, and stay all 
night in Lincoln, and, maybe, not like 
the play when we Ve seen it. Nay, my 
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lad, you would die of the dumps in Lin- 
colnshire, and it would make me miserable 
to see thee unhappy, especially when I 
love the dear old county, every inch o£ 
it, and all the plain, straight, honest folk 
in it, their homely ways, their country 
manners. I 'm hungering to get back to 
it now." 

" Don't say that." 

" Yes I do say it, and further," she 
continued, rising, and putting out her 
hand in a kindly sympathizing way, 
*^ there 's my hand as a friend, Tom 
Sleaford, but I shall never marry." 

John Kerman and Patty passed the 
house just as Jane was laying her hand in 
Tom's. The Squire watched the action, 
and Jane was saying, " Take me into the 
house," as she brushed by him, leaning 
on Tom's arm. 

*^ It is all over with Tom," said Patty, 
as Jane and her brother walked slowly 
into the conservatory and disappeared. 
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'' Yes," said Kennan. 
^' I wonder when they '11 be married ! " 
" Do you think they will be married ? '^ 
^^ I should think so. Don't you think 

so?" 

" Yes ; of course they will be married,'^ 

said Kerman ; and as he spoke he put the 

last concluding touch to his programme of 

action. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SQUIRE COMPLETES HIS LONDON 
EDUCATION AND DISAPPEARS. 

^^Are you not glad, John?" said Miss 
Patty. ^^I'm sure my brother Tom will 
make her a good husband." 

" He ought to. She '11 be the best wife 
in the world." 

They were seated in the arbour which 
Tom and Jane had just left. 

'^ She is very kind hearted," said 
Patty. 

" Kind hearted ! " responded Kerman. 
^^ That is weak language applied to her, 
Miss Sleaford. She is the best woman in 
the world. You have no idea what she 
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is. We were brought up together, she 
and I." 

^^Yes, so I understand, in Lincohi- 
fihire." 

^^Yes, lad and lass together, girl and 
boy; we walked together, went to the 
same church, gathered flowers together on 
May day, were like brother and sister — 
more than brother and sister, only I didn't 
know it. I never properly understood her. 
I was a fool, an ignorant dolt, too dull to 
see her good qualities." 

'' No, no, my dear Mr. Kerman, you 
paint them like a poet ; you do yourself 
an injustice." 

'' Patty — Miss Sleaford, you don't know 
how selfish I am. When I got that 
money which she should have had, I 
eame away and left the old place, like a 
brute, came up here and thought myself a 
great swell, got into difficulties, mortgaged 
the old property, never consulted my old 
friends, never went to see them, didn't 
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even write to Jane; unknown to me she 
buys up the mortgages, watches over my 
affairs, ivith tlie assistance o£ dear old 
Jabcz Thompson, and at the last moment, 
when I 'm on the brink of ruin, she comes 
up to London, and saves me — rescues me 
just as much as a drowning man is saved 
at his last gasp ; and I was half ashamed 
of her even then, because she wasn't 
fashionably dressed, and didn't talk fine, 
as they say in Lincolnshire. There 's a 
woman for you, Patty ! And here 's a 
man — a coward, a sneak, a fool." 

Kerman stood before Miss Sleaford pale 
and agitated. 

^^ No, no, Mr. Kerman," she said, in 
her calm, measured way, ^^ do not say 
that ; if any one else spoke of you in such 
terms, I would never know them again^ 
wherever I might meet them." 

^* Do you really feel as much interest in 
me as that ? " he asked suddenly. 

^^ Can you doubt it ? " 
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^^ After what I have just told you ? " 

" Yes, whatever you might say." 

They were interrupted at this point by 
Mrs. and Mr. Sleaford. 

"Let us go into the conservatory," said 
Patty. 

" Are they coming to make love in the 
arbour ? " asked Kerman, cynically. 

The old birds pretended not to see the 
young ones as they fluttered away in the 
direction of the house. 

"There they go," said Jeremiah; 
"marriage used to be the reliance of 
states and nations. I feel like a potentate 
arranging alliances. These projects are 
just as important, my love, to us, as great 
political marriages to intriguing powers." 

" Yes, dear," said Mrs. Sleaford. 

" Tom has succeeded, that 's pretty cer- 
tain; she has hardly left his side all the 
night ; my only fear was Tom, for I can't 
help thinking that Miss Crosby is fond of 
Kerman ; it was a fortunate thing that we 
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booked him early. Patty 's a clever girl, 
a dear, good, clever girl." 

^^You owe it to her mother that she 
gave up Roper," said Mrs. Sleaford. 

" My love, you are my own true, sensible 
wife; and I hope you may never know 
how important it is that these young 
people should be meirried." 

^'I have known trouble enough, Jere- 
miah; if there is a fear of any more it 
would be best not to keep it from me." 

*^ Trouble, my dear ; a man with large 
investments, and associated with the 
financial energy of his country, must 
always be full of anxieties ; but I have no 
reason, my love, to anticipate anything 
but prosperity, happiness, wealth; this 
night is a triumph for both of us; we 
have only one drawback, Emily's idiotic 
attachment to Tavener." 

^' But we can afford to look over that," 
said Mrs. Sleaford, apologetically. ^^ He 's 
a handsome young man, and some day 
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may be successful ; I 'm sure I hope 



so." 



"Handsome, yes; but art, unless you 
are at the top of the ladder, and can plant 
it against the casement of fashion and 
climb into the society of princes, is no 
good, Mrs. Sleaford, no good. Emily 
ought to know better." 

" It 's no use saying so." 

" I know it, but I can't help regretting 
it. I have only seen Tavener once to- 
night." 

"He has gone." 

" Gone ! " exclaimed Sleaford. 

" He knows you do not care for him, 
and he only responded to our invitation 
for Emily's sake. He came as a matter of 
form. Lord Merry thoght shook hands 
with him, and he looked very well, and 
walked about for a few minutes with quite 
an air." 

"Did he, the upstart!" 

" My love, you must not be severe, for 
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Emily's sake. Listen, she is singing; 
what a sweet voice it is! Come, let us 
return ; people will think it odd, and we 
have nothing more to learn about our 
darlings." 

"Right, my dear, right. Tom and 
Patty are provided for. Em must be 
treated as a luxury. Let her marry for 
love, as she calls it; we must patronize 
Tavener, and make our friends to buy 
his pictures, that 's all." 

They re-entered the reception-room in 
time for the applause which greeted Miss 
Sleaford's song. The Count de Calais 
then performed a fantasia, which he 
played with all his soul and body, fairly 
leaping at the instrument at one moment 
and seeming to soothe and stroke it the 
next. Mrs. Kester had found a sympa- 
thetic companion in an elderly gentleman 
who had suffered for many years from 
sun-stroke, which nearly cost him his life 
in India. They were both delighted with 
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the Count's playing. Before the per- 
former had finished, supper was an- 
nounced, and the guests were hunting up 
the partners who had been allotted to 
them long before by Mr. and Mrs. Slea- 
ford, during their many promenades about 
the room, and by Miss Sleaford, in her 
quiet, unostentatious, and business-like 
way. Though the company was what is 
called in society slightly mixed, there 
were some excellent people at the Slea- 
fords' on this occasion, West End people 
and City people, the former represented 
by the third-rate liobility, which finds the 
City a useful association, and the latter 
by some wealthy and well-known bankers, 
financiers, and brokers. Mr. Sleaford had 
no reason to fell ashamed of his guests, 
and Mrs. Sleaford had every reason to 
feel proud, because she could see that 
some of her most intimate friends were 
full of envy, hatred, and malice at her 
social success. 
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Jane Crosby and Tom .Sleaford sat 
together, and their manner convinced 
Sleaford that the one question between 
them was when the marriage should take 
place. The two yoimg people, it wa& 
true, quite understood each other. They 
talked and chatted with a familiarity 
never so free as now. Miss Crosby ap- 
peared to be quite happy ; Tom perfectly 
at his ease. John Kerman thought so. 
He was beginning to feel the same kind 
of happiness — the happiness of knowing 
the worst — the happiness of having settled 
in your mind some great doubt, or fear, 
or plan. Jane looked happy, because she 
had refused Tom, and had resolved to be 
a martyr to her love. Tom was uncon- 
strained, because he had done his best to 
carry out the paternal scheme, and had 
failed, not through any fault of his own ; 
moreover, in failing, he had, at all 
events, made a friend of a woman who 
might some day be useful to him. For 
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Jane had said, ^^ Let us be friends, Tom ; 
we are neither of us fools, and we know 
that love can't be turned on to order." 

Tom had also felt after all that he had 
had a narrow escape from a difficulty, 
beyond that simple question of whether 
he would live in London or the country 
for the remainder of his natural life. 

The Squire tried to imitate Tom in his 
gaiety of manner, and at the moment he 
was really not unhappy, for he had resolved 
upon a great sacrifice. 

^ ' Let us slip away from the supper- 
room as soon as we can, Patty. I want 
to finish that conversation we commenced 
a short time since.'* 

Patty nearly blushed. For a moment 
she wished the Squire were Roper; but 
she gulped down a glass of champagne, 
and, looking into a future of luxury and 
ease, of carriages and horses and plenty 
of money, said, — 

'^ I am ready." 
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" My dear Miss Sleaford — ^my dear 
Patty," said the Squire, in the shade of a 
clump of white roses by the conservatory, 
"I cannot mistake the true feeling of your 
heart. There are those who think you 
cold and calculating." 

'' Oh, Mr. Kerman ! " 

" I don't think so." 

" Thank you." 

*^ I am sure you are not." 

" Thank you again." 

^* I know you would make sacrifices to 
duty and to love." 

Patty looked up into his eyes, which 
were ablaze with a new light. His face 
was pale. 

'^ How hard he finds it to say the 
word ! " thought Patty. 

^^For some little time I have been 
trying to study your sweet, self-denying 
nature." 

" Spare my blushes," said Patty, not 
knowing what else to say. 
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^^ I do not know," continued the Squire, 
^ ^ whether most to admire your self-sacri- 
fice or your devotion. Any man could 
not fail to feel flattered at your con- 
descension. You love Mr. William 
Eoper ? " 

Patty uttered a little scream of sur- 
prise. 

The Squire took her hand, continuing 
his startling speech. 

" You love him for himself ; you would 
marry me for my money." 

Patty, after a fruitless struggle to resent 
the insult, broke down under the earnest- 
ness and truth of the charge. 

" I don't blame you, my dear ; I don't 
blame you, my pretty little London lady. 
You are in the fashion. This Cruel 
London of yours makes matches every 
day on your father's plan. You are only 
dutifully obeying him. Don't cry, my 
dear; don't cry." 

The Squire spoke with tears in his 
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voice, and put his arm gently round her 
waist. 

" You shall be made happy. Don't be 
put out; dry your eyes. I'll do some 
good before I lay down the part of squire 
and gentleman, and take up my own 
rightful character. Miss Crosby and your 
brother arc coming : they can see us. 
Take my arm, and listen as we walk. I 
must say all I have to say." 

Patty laid her hand upon the Squire's 
strong arm, and they walked to a shadier 
part of the garden ; for now other guests 
began to seek the cooler air of the night 
outside the house. 

^^ I 'm tired of money," continued 
Kerman, ^^ tired of everything, almost of 
life. I only loved one woman, and I have 
found that out too late. God bless her ; I 
hope she will be happy, as she deserves 
to be, with your brother. But I couldn't 
bear to see her another's. I shall go 
away to America, chalk out a new life, 
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and try to forget the past. As for the 
money, my poor self-sacrificing little 
London love, you and Roper shall have 
enough to satisfy even your politic 
father." 

^^ Oh, Mr. Kerman ! " exclaimed Patty, 
'^ you don t know how mean and con- 
temptible you make me feel." 

^' I didn't mean to pain you." 

^^I see how despicable I am; I know 
how unworthy I am of a good man's love. 
Pray give me a seat." 

He led her to a garden-chair away in 
the furtliermost corner of the garden, and 
stood silently by her for a few minutes 
while she cried. 

^^ Don't take it to heart so. Tell me 
that I have spoken the truth, and then I 
will proceed to tell you my plans." 

^' Don't ask me to say ^Yes' or ^ No.' 
Let the confession of my shame and 
humiliation suffice." 

"You don't contradict what I have said?" 
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" Oh, no, Mr. Kerman, I do not, I do 
not." 

" Then say nothing of what has trans- 
pired until you have a letter from me 
in the morning. When your father or 
mother asks you if I have proposed, say 
that I preferred to put it in writing." 

"Yes." 

"You promise?" 

" I do." 

" You shall not regret it, my dear. I 
will give you a dowry that shall satisfy 
you. Though I don't care for Roper, I 
do for you, and I want to feel that I have 
at least done one good thing; and now, 
good-bye ! " 

He took her hand. She stood up. He 
kissed her. 

"My child," he said, "not my wife, I 
will be as good as a father to you." 

The next moment he was gone. 

And for all practical purposes, so far as 
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this history is concerned, that was the end 
of the Sleaford party. There was much 
talking and promenading, more singing, 
some flirting, even an impromptu waltz near 
the grand piano. Blue lights and green 
lights were burned in the garden ; cabs and 
carriages dashed in and out of Fitzroy 
Square ; linkmen bawled to each other ; 
a card party was started in Kerman's 
room ; and everybody said that the social 
gathering had been a decided success. 
Everybody was wrong. It had been a 
failure of the direst kind in the estimation 
of the host and hostess ; though Mrs. 
Sleaford found in her motherly heart a 
little corner in which Patty and her true 
lover were enshrined with happy omens. 
Tom confided to his parents, before the 
night was over, the result of his proposal 
to Miss Crosby; all that they could get 
from Patty was that Mr. Kerman would 
write her a letter the next day. Emily 
saw the trouble in Patty's eyes, and went 
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to sleep at last in her arms, after a full and 
complete confession of all that had 
occurred. The next day a solicitor waited 
upon Mr. Sleaford and Miss Crosby. In 
due legal form John Kerman had made 
out a deed of gift of ten thousand pounds 
in the hands of trustees to be paid on 
Patty Sleaford's marriage with Mr. William 
Koper, or any other person whom she 
might freely select ; and a deed of gift to 
Jane Crosby of all he possessed besides, 
with a power of attorney for her to act 
for him in any question that might arise, 
assigning to her any interest he might still 
possess in the late Ephraim Martin's will, 
and requesting her to place Mr. Jabez 
Thompson in communication with his 
solicitor. The whole business had been 
put into careful legal shape, and there was 
a private note to Jane, in these words, '^ I 
restore all (but the sum I venture to give 
to poor little Patty) to her who has a right 
to it. God bless you, Jane, my dear 
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friend; God bless you and good-bye. I 
am going to face the world in earnest now. 
We shall meet again, I hope, some . day. 
May you be very happy, my dearest and 
only friend." 
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